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LETTERS OF TRANSMITTAL 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE ON ForrIGN AFFAIRS 
Washington, D. C., July 31, 1954 
This report has been submitted to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs by the Subcommittee on Foreign Economic Pol V, comprising 
Hon Jacob K Javits chairman), Hon Donald I. Jackson, Hon 
Karl M. LeCompte, Hon. Laurie C. Battle, and Hon Surr P 
Harrison 
The rt port is being distributed ins ibcommittes print form so that 
it may be available to the full membership of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs 


Rorertr B. CHIPperRFIELD. Chairman 


JULY 31, 1954 
toBERT B. CHIPpERFIELD 
mmittee on Fore Atta 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. ¢ 
Drar Mr. CuatrMan: There is transmitted herewith the report 
of the Subcommittee on Foreign Economie Policy, entitled “Survey 
of United States Private Technical Assistance.” 


This report is based substantially on information received from the 


lon ] 
} 


aqurmar ( 


Foreign Operations Administration im response to a request of the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Foreign Economic Poliey during 
the hearines on the Mutual Security Act of 1954 Because the in 
formation demonstrates thre important role of the United States 
private economy in contributing to the support of American foreign 
policy, it has been felt desirable to make the material available in 
printed form to the members of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
to the Congress, and to the publi 

} 


Jacon K. Javits. Chairman. 
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FOREWORD 





House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ForEIGN AFrairs CoMMITTEER, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ForetGN Economic Po icy, 
Washington, D. C., July 31, 1954. 
The subcommittee of the Foreign Affairs Committee on Fore ign 
Economic Policy deals with “all matters affecting our foreign relations 
that concern trade, international financial and monetary organizations, 
foreign loans, and technical and economic assistance.’’ As part of its 
responsibilities, the subcommittee during the Ist session of the _ 
Congress, made a detailed study of overseas private United Stat 
investment in connection with the provisions of the Maia il Security 
Act designed to stimulate a greater interest and participation by 
United States private investment in the mutual security program. On 
June 3, 1953, the subcommittee issued a report entit tled “The Mutual 
Security Act and Overseas Private Investment” which contained ree- 
ommendations on stimulating and increasing such participation. 
Many of those recommendations have been adopted and are now part 
of the mutual security legislation 
An important aspect of private United States participation in foreign 
affairs activities is the technical assistance which private voluntary 
agencies, foundations, farm and labor organizations, and business 
firms render to frie ndly countries and peop she s overseas, along with the 
many other services which these United States private groups’ per- 
form abroad. In a very real sense, the services which these groups 
render constitute a vitally important part of the total United States 
mutual security effort. Together with United States governmental 
assistance, private United States technical assistance is making a 
material contribution toward international peace and security. 
Jecause these private efforts are so substantial and vet so little 
publicized, the Subcommittee on Foreign Economic Policy is of the 
opinion that this important voluntary service on the part of the people 
of the United States should be recognized and made public 
Jacon K. JAvItTs. 
Chairn an, Subcommittec or Fore ign Keonomie Policy 
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| SURVEY OF UNITED STATES PRIVATE TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 
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i INLKUD ON 
ORIGIN OF REPO 
The origin of this report is explained in th LOHOWTI letter [ro 
1 1 1 I 5 . t . . 
the Honorable Harold E. Stassen, Director of the Fou ign Operations 
\dministration 
lor () \ 
OF! I FE I D I 
1} 
H Jacon J I 
| Hlo I } ~ 
Dear Cone \ JAN [ 
America pri ree ical 1 i 
curity progra befor H I f \ ( ‘ \ 27 
herewith transmit a special report ntitled > ea © Amerien 
Private Peel nica Assistance prepared I! () f R ear Statistic 1 
Reports 
expenditures and other contr la 
und Americ } ine ? r tec eal . 
‘e) ( ( I 


D . Fo m O 

The actual request for information was developer n the following 
interchange during the hearings on the Mutual Security Act of 1954 
Mr. Javirs. Isn’t it a fact that American |} ! ling tra inlor and 








farm organizations, carry on a considerable a t of tect i issistal 
certainly often ancillary to 1ts invest Ve! i 

Mr. ST LASSEN That corre t i! 1 that i adda 1 l 
ation has been on a worldwide ba ( ra f ( a : tlat 
United States | ute i \ i i i 
carries with it technical know-how, a de ( tea ( f the area 
the 1 ! placed, a ‘ 
re it i ( NoOllat i} A 
the advance of less-developed people 

Mr. Javits. Can you give us, Governor, a pre te iral 
to the request of FOA for technical a ta i { 
field by American private agen¢ ! id t I i 
contemplated for the same period? 

Mr. Strassen. It is very difficult to give a dollar 4 We 
approximately three-quarters to 1 billion d ul f me private capita 
invested overseas dut he vear v, what pa 
development phase to it is lite a matter of ( We ) 
example, that——say the Sears, R 1 La Ar i 
amount of teaching people t! i i LiSO 
manufacturing skills, how to yw ‘ 4 
and there is quite a program th Oo 1 H i rela 
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i ( r i otner i nat t 
i Hear pp. 353, 354 
\ 1 ) t nf I I ( 
\ ‘ | rs ut i f 
' C; ( ( 
‘ ’ 
j ' : ' 
' i 
j 
1} 
1 ) ‘ 
( i ( ( lve r 
| ¢ 
I | 1 
| } 1 i tne 
States was d i it 
T + 
\ ated 
" i ! i ) 
Lhe | r) is 1 ( 
i Vi ( ( N 
¢ i | \ gv 1 it 
4 
) 
y t j 
t 1 \\ t 
\ 4 4 I 
I 
Fy ( 
\“ { f ter } tn al ‘ 
) \“\ 
( ‘ 
} 
{ 
! ii¢ 
DEI ION ] | H ISI 
I ( rpo ( I I echn ul Isbance IS aderne 
t \ those activit mad pr ! it re LO oO! havi the 
( ( mittil aere ( rhe t¢ n lie ind skills 


; 1 ] 1 * ] 
Lo ) eS Of the PSS Geve med: is ot the worid w 


hich contribute 
to thre furthe rance ol then economic deve.opment al d Improvement 


of their standard of living Such activities and programs emphasize 


and consist lareely of teachin, 


training, and exchange of information 
and persons and would include not only the provision of supplies and 
equipment required for the effective teaching and demonstration 
purposes, but also the provision of limited amounts of capital con- 
sidered necessary for the conversion of such knowledge, skills, tech- 
niques, and experience so provided into economic wealth, improved 
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standards of living, and other tangible benefits among the peoples of 
the re ciple nt countries. 

As herein broadly defined ‘technical assistance’? would encompass 
the whole wide range of activities and programs comparable to those 
included under titles IL and IIl of the Mutual Seeuritv Act of 1954 
entitled “Development Assistance” and ‘Technical Cooperation,” 
respectively. This — definition is appropriate in view of - fact 


that American private agencies, foundations. corporations. fern abor. 
and other organizations carry on such an extensive range of : vities 
overseas: in the technieal assistance field activities that anal 


everything from training programs in vocationel education, end com- 
munity health projects to the building of schools, hospitals, ete.—that 
it would be difficult to separate out from the total projeet expenditures 
reported, that component which in the mutual security program 1s 
called technical e OperatLon, from the other eon ponent develop: ent 
assistance In other words, IMnostl of the private eceneres and fc unda- 


tions do not m: lke any budgetary cdistinetion between technical 2SSISt- 


ance projects which do and which do not require limited expenditures 
of capital 
( LIMITATIONS 


lhe information contained herein does not purport to constitute a 
conclusive or complete report on expenditures of Driv: ite { groups or 
corporations for technical assistance overseas. In view of the diffuse 
and extensive nature of private technical assistance activities, the 
best attainable result from such a survey would be to provide general 
information on the various groups engaged in these activities, and 
provide, whenever available, statistical information on reported 
expenditures on whiclr general estimates or guesses of total expendi- 
tures may be based 

In considering private technical assistance, it is well to point out 


that such activities take two distinctive forms, namely, direct and 
indirect assistance Direct technical assistane s that provided by 
private voluntary agencies, such. as the American Friends Service 
Committee, or by foundations, such as Ford Foundation, in which 
such groups make direct budgetary allocations for specific Se cen 
Indirect technical assistance, by far the most extensive and significant 
aspect of the total private effort in this field, results as a by ean 
of the principal activities carried on by United States groups operating 
abroad. ‘Thus, certain large corporations operating in underdeveloped 


countries conduct as part of their normal operations a variety of 
activities, such as setting up training programs, building and staffing 
hospitals, and so forth, the net effect of which is to make an impressive 
contribution to the economic and technical progress of the workers 
and the raising of their standards of living. Such assistance, however, 
although real and substantial, is not easi!v measurable in dollars and 
cents and, in any event, rarely appears in budgetary statements of 
such corporations as technical assistance, 

In light of the above, it is necessary to point out that two funda- 
mental limitations exist in connection with this report: 

1. In the matter of direct technical assistance, where direct budget- 
ary allocations for specific projects are made, much of the basic data 
on expenditures does not yet exist in a coordinated, centralized form, 
and to obtain it in such form would require that specific requests for 
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such information be made directly to the hundreds of private groups 


7 ; 
engaged in technical assistance activities abroad Because of the time 
na long delay involved in such a task, it has not been considered 
asible to make such requests. However, certain data is included 


herein and provides some indication of the dimensions of the total 
private effort 


2. As far as indirect technical assistance is concerned, much of it, 
speck I) that segment carried on as part ol the normal operations of 


12 


United States corporations Operating abroad, does not lend itself to 


quantitative measurement on the basis of expenditures. However, 
there is included herein a briet adeseription oO] and examples of Various 
technical assistance activities carried on by these corporations which 
Hay prove useful hn ascertarmineg t | contributions of | nited states 
nd istry im this field 

In spite of the difficulties cited above, efforts are beine made to 
collect more data on all aspects of United States private technical 
issistance abroad so as to help Ink filling th aps \ hich may eNXISI 
in this report When such data is received, it is the intention of 
t hie mmcom ttee tO make t available as ‘XPeCatulously as possibli 

1) COMP ISON WITH OTHI Oct Ms 


ln order to permit a comparison of the private effort in technical 
issistance activities with public programs carried out Dy the United 
States Government, there is shown in appendix [a tabular summary 
of United States Government allocations for p ograms of technical 
assistance significance in the mutual security and other pertinent pro 
rams. In addition, there is included under this appendix a_ brief 
tabular summary of technical assistance programs ol the United 
Nations and its sp cialized agencies and the Organizations of American 


States (OAS), programs to which the United States Government 


makes a substantial monetary contribution 


t 


ln the course of research for this report, il as discovered that the 


private and vovernmentaiy spons red surveys Of a similar charac ter 
ure ¢ it hie I planned or are a ually nderway These survevs, howe ver, 
deal with the field of private technical assistance only from a descrip 
tive or evaluative Viewpomt and do not attempt a quantitative 
ussessment 

Che most important of these other surveys are as follows 

| The Operation Coordinating Board (OCB), a suba rOnCY of the 
National Security Council on June 8, 1954, created a special inter- 
agency study Froup to survey the entire field of overseas education 
programs and activities carried on under private or governmental 
wuspices The study will consider technical assistance as constituting 
educational activity, and will evaluate private and public activity in 
this field The entire survey will be designed to produce policy 
recommendations for the conduct of United States Government pro- 
grams. The group expects to complete their study and submit their 
report sometime in the early fall of 1954. 

2. The Ford Foundation, in 1954, granted $400,000 to the National 


Planning Association to undertake a study of public and private tech- 
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nical assistance in Latin America. The study is under the direction 
of Dr. Theodore Schultz of the University of Chicago and will be 
essentially of an analytical and evaluative nature This report Is 
expected to be completed sometime in 1955 


I OUTLINE OF REPORT 


‘There follows au Summary ol iindinges, altel which a descriptive 
survey of the American private technical assistance activities Is pre 
sented, according to thr mayor groups whi h carry on such activities 

l Voluntary agencies 
foundations. 
Edueational institutions and exchange of persons 
Private industry. 
Farm, labor, and other organizations 


a de OS LO 


In attempting to obtain a quantitative estimate of the expenditures 
of American private agencies, foundations, and business concerns for 


technical assistance activities, it has been necessary to enter a rel- 
atively unexplored field of inquiry. In the years since World Wat 
1] during which technical assistance has become of major interest and 
concern to Americans, there has never been any sustained effort to 
collect in coordinated form the statistics o1 Intormation requisite to 
a quantitative analysis of the type desired 

There exists in Washington, in 
only seattered and fragmentary bits of statistical data or related 


ither Government or private files, 


information that do little more than suggest the dimensions of the 
private technical assistance effort 
It has been found that much of the technical assistance activities 


of private Croups, espe elally ly isiness coneerns,. ado not le na then sel ve S 


to quantitative measure in terms of expenditures. This is particu- 
larly true in those activities involving a transfer of know-how skills 
techniques, and so forth Much of the private technical assistance 
effort comes as a byproduct of the normal operations of American 
business COnCerOS eithe) operating abroad o1 aqome business with 


foreign firms 

Kor that part of the private technical assistance effort that is 
quantitatively measurable, it has been possible to amass certain 
frag nents of data which are herein recorded 

From the information contained in this stud t is clear that a true 
and meaningful picture of the private technical assistance effort 
eannot be obtained bv a quantitative measure since so much o 


technical assistance is unmeasurabl 


I VOLUNTARY GENCIES 


American private voluntary agencies carry on extensive direct 
technical assistance programs around the world. Their vearly budgets 


for this purpose are known to range from $150,000 to $37 million 
per agency 
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On the basis of best available information, it is estimated that the 
major American voluntary agencies spent about $17,560,190 during 
1953 for technical assistance type programs around the world. In 
1950, the latest year ior which up-to-date figures are available, the 
major American religious groups, comprising Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jewish erganizations, reported spending $120,181,195 for tech- 
nical assistance worldwide. Yearly expenditures of these religious 
groups for technical assistance do not vary greatly from vear to year. 


C. FOUNDATIONS 


American nonprofit foundations actively participate in direct techni- 
cal assistance programs overseas. For the years 1952-54, the major 
American foundations have made grants totaling about $20 million 
for overseas projects having a technical assistance significance. 


D. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


Certain American universities and colleges, at their own initiative 
and with their own resources, have developed relationships with for- 
eign educational institutions for the establishment of facilities and 
programs of technical assistance value. No exact information on the 
number of such relationships or expenditures involved is available. 

There exists a vast and increasing flow of exchange students, pro- 
fessors, specialists, and trainees into this country to partake of the 
many educational, research, and training opportunities available here. 
There are approximately 17,000 graduate and undergraduate foreign 
students in this country receiving training and education in fields of 
technical assistance significance supported from public and private 
sources. The private yearly expenditure in support of these students 
is estimated to range between $33 to $56 million. No information is 
available with which to estimate the total yearly expenditures by 
private groups for the support of foreign specialists, researchers, or 
trainees who are pursuing activities in this country which could make 
a technical assistance contribution in their native lands, 


E. PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


American private industry makes a most significant technical assist- 
ance contribution to underdeve loped areas either in the course of the 
overseas operations of American companies or through the normal 
business relationships maintained with foreign firms. Many American 
business firms operating abroad make both direct and indirect tech- 
nicel assistance contributions. The Arabian-American Oil Co. 
(ARAMCO), for example, spends approximately $12 million per year 
on direct technical assistance type programs and includes specific 

allocations for such programs in their operating budget. There are 
only a few large companies that operate such direct technical assistance 
programs abroad. 

The majority of American firms operating abroad make an indirect 
technical assistance contribution which results as a byproduct of their 
normel operations and which is mostly unmeasurable in terms of yearly 
expenditures. The very considerable technical assistance benefits 
stemming from Sears, Roebuck & Co. activities in Mexico present the 
best example of this type of indirect contribution. 
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American firms not operating abroad make certain technical assist- 
ance contributions by receiving foreign technicians and specialists 
for vocational and on-the-job training, by sending American tech- 
nicians to train workers in foreign firms and by licensing to foreign 
firms patented processes for manufacture of certain items. In addi- 
tion, American engineering, construction, and economic and technical 
consulting firms received from foreign firms or governments over 
$242.6 million during 1950-52 in payment for services primarily 
related to economic development activities and programs, 

Certain American firms are in the technical assistance business for 
a profit. MeGraw-Hill International, for example, does a $5 million 
yearly business in the publication and distribution abroad of technical 
und business journals and provides other services contributory to 
economic development. Private corporations, such as the Inter- 
national Basie Economy Corp. (IBEC), have been organized to 
participate with foreign capital in selected projects abroad which 
contribute to economic progress and development. 


F. FARM, LABOR AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


The major American farm organizations are continuing to make 
significant contributions in the technical assistance field by such 
activities as organizing farm youth exchange programs, participating 
in farm trainee exchange programs sponsored by the United States 
Government, providing a variety of services to foreign farm organiza- 
tion leaders visiting the United States, se nding American farm youth 
and agricultural technicians abroad, and by exchanging information 
on all phases of agriculture and helping to transmit the benefits of 
American agricultural research and technology to the farmers of the 
underdeveloped areas. 

American labor organizations have joined hands with farm and 
industry groups in supporting the objectives of American foreign 
policy by carrying on extensive technical assistance activities abroad 
designed to strengthen free trade unions around the eal by assisting 
in the development of a well-trained, experienced, and dynamic 
labor leadership by the provision of advice, facilities, and services to 
free trade unions abroad. 

Numerous other American organizations, such as_ professional 
societies, trade associations, fraternal and educational organizations, 
at their own initiative and with their own resources, sponsor and 
participate in activities abroad of a significance from a technical 
assistance viewpoint. Much of the contribution of these organizations 
is not easily measurable in terms of yearly expenditures but usually 
takes the form of organizing exchange of persons programs, granting 
scholarship and fellowship assistance to foreign nationals, and arrang- 
ing for exchange of technical and scholarly materials with foreign 
groups and individuals. 


Ill. Votunrary AGENCIES 


A. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE SURVEYS 


In the field of private technical assistance, American voluntary 
agencies and religious organizations are certainly the pioneer groups 
for they have for many years carried on extensive programs of self- 
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help and technical aid in the underdeveloped areas long before such 
programs became the concern of government or even private indus- 
try for that matter. The missionary groups especially have written 
an impressive chapter in the history of humanitarian efforts in pro- 
viding the means of promoting a higher standard of living among 
the less privileged peoples ol the world 

At present the best available information on the nature and ex 
tent of the technical assistance activities of the voluntary agencies 
is contained in a booklet entitled “Guide to Technical Assistance 
Services of the United States Voluntary Agencies Abroad, 1949-51,” 
published in 1952 by the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign 
Aid, then in the Department of State and now part of Foreign Opera 
tions Administration 

The information contained therein was gathered on the basis of 
replies to questionnaires sent by the Advisory Committee to over 110 
United States voluntary agencies and missionary societies engaged in 
technical assistance activities abroad The questionnaires requested 
information on the location of the project; the ty pe of service it offered: 
number of personnel involved, both local and United States, and their 
skills; number of scholarships and training opportunities offered; type 
of cooperation and relationships established with indigenous STOUDpS, 
official and unofficial as well as with international organizations; 
source of type of support, financial and supplies and observations 
concerning results of these projects 

The guide reports extensively on some 2,500 technical assistance 
projects of the voluntary agencies and the following table shows the 
distribution of activities by region: 


Further study of the report show that the majority of these ac 


ities are located outside the capital cities in the rural areas. These 
Services are provided by both local and American staffs Fifty per 
cent of the American staff effort is devoted to education on all levels 
includ hy vocat onal trammimneg Nearly 30 percent of American staff 


are doctors and nurses who provide health training, supervision and 
direct services. Listing of a project in the guide indicates that partial 
or full financial support to the project: comes from United States 
voluntary SOUTCEeS O] that thr agency ol mission croup has some respon- 
sibility for the sponsorship and operation of the project 
Unfortunately, the a ypority ol projects reported on in the guide 


contain no information On support costs or operating expenditures of 


anv sort Although this viuide is not up to date, it does, however. 
provide some indication of the nature and extent of the macnificent 
work the voluntary agencies are doing in this field 
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In an analysis of the ork of voluntary : sin tl 

assistance field, entitled “I Years of Technical Assis 

Bock estimates that the i] ial technical assistance budeets o 
the agencies with whom he consulted rang rom = S150,000 to 
$37 million. The larger figu Ss an estimate of the combined « 
penditure for overseas tect ! ssista of the maior lL nited States 
Protestant denominational! rouy 1950 By col parison, the 
thor pointed out, the | ( N: Technical A stance Prograr 


for 1952 was a little less than $2 lion and the United States pra 
cram was about $122 millio: 


In another publication entities Phe Re of Voluntary A rh Ss 
In Technical Assistance pie ( in 953 bv the Committe 
ol Voluntary Agencies for For n Service, and which is essentially a 


descriptive and analvti ‘al WOrt it pointed out that of the more than 


$2,500 million contributed | i Americal peopl between WG-5] 
for -overseas relief, reconstruction, and social services of all kinds 
$1,354,923 ,509 was reported as expenditure fts in kind and cash 
for the overseas programs ol the voluntarv avencies reecistered with 
the Advisors Commiitee on Volunia Pore n Aid of the Department 
of State “Of this figure L large proportion was expended for 1 t 
though 2 CONSICE ab! ! yuan has b th ect for CO! ! ‘ 
nha programs of a tech i HSSISTHNCE 1 nh aad rt) 
down of the expendl es 1oroverseas Dror Ol i@ taree mayo 
tarian groups not |} corded with th \d\ ry VO tte hows that 
the United Jewish \p] ‘a spent S270.S74.S64 ! ! Derlod Luo 5 
Protestant boards and ( elies spent > } ; >, Hot melding 
capital expenditures and the Cathole m pent for humantit: 
services, exclusive of 1 US WO $475,423 | Limmost the « 
amount of these latte: pen ires has been « oted to t ye) 
nan ‘of programs ol a technient ass vt health 
agricuiture projects Inderde ped co { thro out 
world 
At the request of the Foreign Operations Adminis 

American Couneil of Volunt Leencies r Korein Set 

meCy ARS has recenth Lia i ena Ivey ¢ hie volu rv nevencte 
registered with it, as we as the major religious and missionary 
organizations which are not regist ad With Il oO asceerta hi i 
annual expenditures of these organizations technical assista 
abroad The survey reveals tha ly of the major voluntary agencies 
reported spending about $17.560,190 during 1953 for technical assist 
ance type programs worldwide In 1950, the latest vear for whi h 
figures are available, the major American religious groups, comprisin 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish organizations, 1 ‘ported Spe nding 


( 
$120.181.195 for technical assistance worldy 

Because of the Importance O! these activities, there follows a detailed 
listing of the results of this survey containn information on. thi 
estimated total expenditures of each voluntary agency reporting, the 
areas in which they conduct their prog! s, and a brief description 


of the overall programs, including information on specific projects 
I k, I I 
| } \ ( 
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Participat on of American voluntary agencies members of AC\ AFS in technical 
assistance type programs for the year 1953—-Continued 

















Agency oe otal ex : Country or area Comment 
penditure 
YW CA—National Board. $346, 911.44 | Worldwide C which have received 
the YWCA-USA in 
i to the contribution of 
the YWCA-USA to the World’s 
YWCA, are: Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Burma, Ceylon, Chile, 
China, Egypt, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Greece, India, 
Italy, J sica, Japan, Korea, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Malaya, Mex 
i Netherland Pakista! 
I I , Pue Rico, Tha 
r la urke Uru 
la I m the 1 1 
il pu t S30) ; ” 
en’ I if I with 
it 1 tries 
tT I id 
\ ry eT it l¢ n 
it or ¢ nd 
for app! i 
pation W 1’ 
Fron pl ita 
$44,958.48 was spent 
vor! YWCA 
t I sdditior 
I Div 
i | Found 
M4 2.72 for lead 
PR titiicmnnen 17, 5¢ x). 79 


There follows a detailed description of the technical assistance 
activities and expenditures for the major United States religious organ- 
izations in 1950. These organizations are not registered with the 
ACVAFS which does not register agencies carrying on relief and tech- 
nical assistance programs as part of their religious work 
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Participation of Catholic and Protestant missions and the t nited Jewish {ppeal ! in 


technical assistance ty pe I ojects in the year 1950 
These figure » not vary greatly fror ea ] 
Agency Dollar 
ee expenditure Area or country Comments 
Catholic missions $46, 251,074 VV iw 
‘ 
\ { A ’ ~ 
I th A 
\ ( tra \ 
' rast \ 
‘ A 
I 
Protestant missions 
4 
( 
\T ’ 
kK 
wa Nn 
4 4 
I : 
Ar :, 
) al 
x] t 
p 
sy ( 
tt sect 
{ 1 Jewish Ay al 6.91 I the 
\ s iit 
} 
us 
Total 120. 181 
1 These figures are excl ve of Jewish fig s reported elsewher 4 in Jew ‘ 


Committee, American ORT Fe« 


The survey reveals that the major portion of expenditures was 
devoted to the underdeveloped areas of the Near East, Africa, the Far 
Kast, and Latin America, although such organizations as the American 
Organization for Rehabilitation Through Training Federation (ORT), 
the Girl Scouts, and World University Service carry on programs 
elsewhere as well. 

It should be noted that more agencies are carrying on constructive 
technical assistance programs abroad than are enumerated above, but 
it is difficult for many of these agencies to separate out the technical 
assistance component from their total relief expenditures. The total 
figure for all of the agencies reporting is probably a fairly accurate 
estimate, erring only on the side of modesty. It is important to stress 
that the figures reported by the agencies are estimates and the listing 
may not be a complete account of the contributions of the voluntary 
agencies and religious organizations. 
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In regard to the expenditures of the voluntary agencies for technical 
assistance abroad, statistical reports published by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Foreign Aid reveal interesting’ information on the 
distribution of expenditures by region and by the major fields of tech- 
nical assistance, such as health, education, and agriculture. These 
reports record the value of the exports of commodities and supplies 
shipped by the voluntary agencies registered with the Advisory Com- 
mittee in support of their overseas activities. Statistics for the last 
full vear reported, 1952, reveal that over $26 million worth of com- 
modities and supplies, ¢ne/uding cash remittances, were exported by 
these agencies. The following table provides a regional and functional 
breakdown of the reported exports by all the voluntary agencies 
reporting: 


I He I 
r Al i (oT cu . 
7 ' ti 
’ pational 

I $318, 184 $ { $ y8 $204, RI $8. S16, 7E $9, 795, 98 
} I (i 67, 268 82. GAS 42,100 14, 566 
Near Ea 1,04 ( 140, OF 82 399 | 12. 931,8 14. 428. 188 
Africa . 1.7 4x() 1, 348, 599 1. 418, 40 
We rn Hemis} 1u } 1.14 123.8 146, 101 

| ] 1. 789 s t { ( 1s 


It should be noted that over $23 million of the $26 million total is 
represented by cash remittances. Such cash remittances partly 
represent payments for administrative costs involved in the operation 
of the agencies’ technical assistance programs, such as payments of 
salaries for doctors and other technicians, and also include payments 
for relief activities It is not possible from the data available to sepa- 
rate out from the total cash remittances the exact portion expended 
for support of technical assistance programs. 


( ACTIVITIES IN ISRAEI 


has been made to the efforts of the State of Israel to raise its economic 
and social standards. For exan ple, Hadassah, a Zionist women’s 
organization, has been concerned with public health, and has estab- 
lished clinics and a medical school; it has done significant work in 
improving baby and maternity care. In addition, it has training 


A significant contribution by American voluntary organizations 


schools for hotel management, home economics, and fashion. The 
Organization for Rehabilitation through Training (ORT), which has 
been retraining Jews in Europe for generations, went into Israel, 
where it has been engaged in vocational training; i. e., carpentry, 
mechanics, and other skills 
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D. CAPITI EXPENDITURES 


It should be kept in mind that most of the vearly expenditures for 


[ ‘chnical assistance of both the miss onary groups and the voluntary 
agencies and the religious 


organizations are primariv maintenance 


costs for operating going programs. Manv of these eroups have 
over the vears invested many hundreds of millions of dollars abroad 
in building hospitals, schools, laboratories, workshops, and other 
facilities in the operation of their programs There is no exact 
estimate of such capital expenditures available but this faetor is 
important In assessing the total contribution of these groups in th 
technical assistance field 
1\ ff OUND ONS 

If the American private voluntary agencies and missionary groups 
were the pioneers in the field of technical a tance the nonprofit 
foundations were not far behind in their efforts to extend the frontiers 
of knowledge and social and economic progress to the less privileged 
areas of the world lor many vears, the Rockefeller and Carnegie 


Foundations among others havi rained international fame and the 


cratitude of millions throughout the world for their generous conti 


butions to improving the health and education and raising the stand- 
ards of living of peoples in these ; 
By a careful review ol thie annual re ports of the various nonprol 


foundations, it has been possible to compile information on the total 
erants made by the major foundations over the past 2 years for 
technical assistance type projects. Certain of the major foundations 
have not vel released their 1953 annual reports and thus it has not 


been possible Lo tabulate their total vearly expenditures fol the 
latest calendar Vvear In addition, since most foundations allocate 
funds for projects On the basis ot a 2- o1 -Veal project pe riod. 2 


tabulation of only total vearly expenditures for the last year would 


not be an accurate reflection of the overall contribution of the foun- 


dations. On the basis of the best information available, it is esti- 
mated that the major nonprofit foundations have expended or will 
expend in the Vicinity of $20 million for actual or planned programs 
of technical assistance around the world during 1952-54 

This estimate is based on information contained in the annual re 
ports of the major foundations and certain special reports prepared 
by the Office of Intelligence Re search OIR of the Depariment of 
State. These reports cover the overseas activities of the major founda 
tions in the four geographic regions of the world. Appendix [Il com- 
prises the following sper ial OIR reports which contain detailed 

listings of foundation projects and total grants 
. Special Report on Foundation- Sponsol “<i Technical Assist- 

1952 


53 


ance Type Projects in the Far East, 
9 Activities of American Foundations in Near East, South 


Asia, and Africa. 


3. Special Report on Ford Foundation Programs for 1953-54 


50356——54———-4 
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There follows a tabular summary of the total grants by region of the 
major foundations for planned or actual programs ol technical assist- 
ance during 1952-54: 


Mhe above table indicates the regions in which the major founda- 


tions operate. Ford Foundation, the newcomer to the foundation 
field, operates principally im the Near East, Africa, and South Asia, 
and does not as a rule set up and operate its own technical assist- 
ance projyects It usually makes grants to worthy projects already 
set up and in operation in a particular area. In their India pro- 
gram, for example, large grants were made through the Indian Gov- 
ernment which has organized and operates development projects, 
training centers, public health centers, agricultural extension pro- 
erams, and the like in that country. Israel has negotiated with the 
Ford Foundation for research grants for Technion (institute for 
advanced study in science) and the Weizmann Institute, and research 
offices are being set up. <A similar arrangement was made with the 
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Falk Foundation in the field of economics. and research offices in 
economics have been set up under grants from this group Grants 
from the Carnegie Fo indation and the Damon R nyan Cancer fund 
have contributed to cancer reseat hh Other private funds have made 
grants for research in other fields . 

The Rockefeller Kou idation sets pana operates tts Own prorwects 
in the Near East, Africa, South Asia, and Latin America, primarily 
in the medical, public health, and sanitation fields 

Many significant technical assistat ype activities are carried on 


by various private groups on the basis of grants from a number of 
different private organizations and foundations. Thus, for example, 
the International Institute of E ition Is supported by contri- 
butions from 23 different foundations, 26 different American corpora- 
tions, and 171 American coileges and universities which cooperate in 
their exchange programs besides the substantial grants the Institute 
gets from United States government agencies 

There follows a brief summation of the total grants for technical 
assistance projects throughout the world by the major foundations 
during 1952-54 


Summary of grant epo 119 ’ Y f hy ul ¢ slance 
im ints 
Ford Foundatio1 S16, 121, 074. 00 
Commonwealth fund 310, 050. 00 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation 566, 987. 56 
Carnegie Corp 536, 600. 00 
Rockefeller Foundati 2, 963, 292. 24 
Tota 20, 498, 003. 80 

V. Epucational STITUTION p ExcHANGE OF PERSONS 
In the wide range of activiti 1 the technical assistance field, by 

; 1 ' : , 5 
Which our skills, k ow-how and tec LIGUeS % transmitted to the less 
privile ved pe pli of the world, to promote t r economic develop- 
ment, perhaps some of the most important and significant contribu- 

; op : 
tions are to be found im tle Change Ol ld Ss, protessionals, 
and technicians, and in the ex} Lis elationships bet een American 

educational institutions and those of the undeveloped areas 


Today there is a vast and continu LOW ¢ change students, 
professors and technicians of all sorts arriving and residing in the 
United States to partake of the opportunities existing here for training 
and education in a variety of fields provided by a multitude of scholar- 
ship and fellowship grants made available and supported by both 
private and public funds. This report will be concerned with exchange 

] 


of persons supported by private funds only 


There are essentially t] ree categories of fore ign persons coming to 
the United States to pursue educational, research, or training activi- 
ties which have the effect of imparting to them technical knowledge, 
skills, know-how, and experience in those specialized fields of endeavor 
which can contribute to economic development and social progress of 
their native lands. These categories can be roughly listed as follows: 
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1. Full time foreign students on an undergraduate or graduate 
level enrolled in United States universities and colleges; 

2. Foreign protessors and specialists On a faculty or research 
level, who participate in teacher exchange pro rams, engage 1h in- 
dependent research or other specialized educational activity; and 

3. Foreign trainees who come to this country under private 
auspices to receive on-the-job and vocational training in indus- 


trial, agricultural, health, labor, governmental fields, and teacher 


tramming 


il} the first entevory thers were in the academu vear 1952-53 about 


: ; 
4.000 foreign students enroiled a American uptiversities and colieges, 


of which about 17.000 or 50 percent are pursuing co irses of a technical, 
elentifie nature, to prepare them to pursue careers 1 their native 


countries Which may contribute to the economic devi lopment progress 


of those countries These figures are based on a survey of foreten 
e International Institute of Education (IIE 

in a pamphlet entitled “Edueation for One World 
We have considered that foreign students pursuing studies In ene 


students published by th 


neerme: the plivs al and natural sciences: certain of the social 


sciences, such nS eCCOTOMLCS sociolocy. SEC. ° t] e medical sce1ences, 


including dentistry and nursing; education; business administration ; 
and agriculture, are all receiving education and training direcily re- 
lated to the purposes ol technical assistance as herein defined. Che 
ILE survey, as reported for the academic vear 1952-53. reveals that 
of those students polled in the survey, only 17 percent indicated they 


r 


received financial support from either their home government or from 
the United States Government Many of the students received 
financial support from a variety of sources including money received 
Irom private organizations, ¢ olleges, the student’s own famuly, or trom 
part-time work. Since it is estimated that it takes between $3,000 to 
$5,000 to support a foreign student in the United States for 1 year, 
the total vearly support required for the 17,000 foreign students 
engaged in fields of study significant from a technical assistance view- 
point, would be somewhere between $51 to $85 million. The above- 
mentioned survey also indicated that 66 percent of the foreign stu- 
dents polled reported that they were “either fully or partially sup- 
ported financially by a private organization or college,” while 60 percent 
of the students polled listed “their own or family funds” as their only 
source of support 

While it cannot be said with certainty that 66 percent of the foreign 
students studying in fields of significance from a technical assistance 
viewpoint receive financial support from private sources, it is very 
robable that the proportion ol foreign students in this special category 
recelving support from private sources adoes not Vary in any marked 
degree from the overall percentage A very rough estimate of the 


expr naditures of private groups for support of foreign students in the 
for studies in fields of significance from a technical- 


wssistance \ lew point would be between $33 to $56 million per vear 


United Siates 


Education for One World, Institute of International Education, New York, 1952-53, See pp. 15-17 
. ; 
‘] ased " f t \ lestions on their financial support, only 
percent of the total polled. Since many students receive aid from more than one source, the percentages 
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The above estimates are subject to certain 1 rvations Kor 
example, it is certain that the vearly costs of s ipporting a craduate 
student engaged in a medical course would be creater than for an under- 
eraduate student studvine economies Accordingly, this factor has 
been considered and allowance for it has been made by expanding the 
range of estimated yearly support costs to encompass a range of from 
$3,000 to $5,000. The $3,000 figure is considered by ITE to be the 
vearly cost of supporting an averac undergraduate foreign student 
Also, as the ITE survey points out, the statistics on financial support 
of foreign student suggests that private agencies assist a larger number 
of students than public agencies although the financial value of grants 


given by public agencies may be larger. Information on the financial 
value of each source of support for the students polled was not obtained 
in the ILE survey 

It should also be mentioned that many private groups and organiza- 
tions contribute to the support of foreign students in this country by 
the provision of services rather than cash contributions. Thus, 
Pan American Airways maintains a scholarship program to aid foreign 
students by providing free travel from the student’s home country to 
the United States and return. Many American colleges provide for 
free or reduced tuition for foreign students and also provide reduced 
lodging and dormitory charges 


( EXCHANGE PROFESSORS AND SI IALISTS 


Li 


Che second category of foreig! persons Comme to the Unite ad States 


consists of professors, technicians, and othe r specialists on a senor 
level of competence and experience, W ho are brought to this country 
under foundation grants, fellowships, or by other private groups ot 
public agencies to serve as exchange prote ssors in American colleges 
or universities, engage in independent research or pursue other special- 
ized activity The se perso! Ss unre not necessarily connected with 
universities The ILE estimates that there are about 10,000 such 
foreign professionals and specialists in this country in this category 
We do not include the “leader” type of foreign visitor, such as dis- 
tinguished journalists, government officials, labor leaders, musicians 
ete., in this category since their experiences in this country, however 
profitable they may be, would not necessarily contribute to the 
economic development or social progress of their native lands but 
rather contribute primarily to the improvement of cultural relations 
and the promotion of mutual understanding between the people of 
their lands and Americans 

Since most of those in this category are professional people, thei 
salaries and expenses vary widely and since they are engaged in a 
variety of different types ol work, some in the universities, some in 


independent activities, there is no basis for making any estimates on 


the total yearly expenditures by private groups for their financial 
support. 

It is known, however, that many of the profe ssionals and specialists 
included in this category are brought to this country under grants 
and fellowships provided by such private groups as the nonprofit 
foundations, educational, professional and cultural associations, trade 


associations, farm and labor organizations, religious groups, colleges 


and universities, and research institut 


lOnLS 
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D. FOREIGN TRAINEES 


The third category referred to above consists of technicians and 
specialists, as well as ordinary workers, on a subprofessional level, 
who come to this country under private auspices for vocational, 
on-the-job, or other types of specialized training in American factories, 
farms, business concerns, hospitals, vocational schools, ete. In this 
category are included foreign nationals who are employed by American 
business concerns in their foreign branches or subsidiaries and who are 
sent by these concerns to the United States to receive technical, 
managerial, or other types of specialized training in the factories, 
vocational schools, or in the home offices of these concerns. Also 
included would be the many foreign nationals who come to this country 
o1 their own or are sent at their employer's expense to study or work 
i: American technical schools, or pursue on-the-job training in indus- 
trial enterprises for a limited period of time. 


E. VARIETY OF TRAINEE EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


A recent publication by the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) describes a variety of inter- 
national trainee exchange programs which operate throughout the 
world and lists, among other things, a select group of private American 
organizations which sponsor such activities.° This listing includes 
such organizations as: 

1. Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., which 
operates a graduate training course for 2 years, open to foreign 
trainees, designed to develop engineers and draftsmen for the 
company’s various departments and foreign branches. 

2. American Nurses Association, New York, which operates a 
graduate nurse exchange program for American nurses to study 
abroad and foreign nurses to gain experience in American nursing 
practice. 

3. American Scandinavian Foundation, New York, which 
coordinates exchanges of students and trainees from Scandinavian 
countries to the United States. 

4. International General Electric Co., New York, which oper- 
ates a foreign student trainees seniieaiin designed to supplement 
the experience of technically trained engineers and to give them 
practical experience in the various skills and crafts used in the 
production and operation of General Electric equipment and 
manufacturers. 

5. Massachusetts Institute of Technology Foreign Student 
Summer Project, National Student Association, Cambridge, 
Mass., which provides opportunities for foreign trainees to study 
in the fields of science, technology, and industrial research at 
MIT during the summer sessions 

In addition, the 34th Annual Report of the International Institute 
of Education * lists the following American companies providing oppor- 


®Study Abroad, 1954, International Handbook of Fellowships, Scholarships and Exchange Programs, 
published by UNE>CO, New York, p. 588 
34th Annual Report of the International Institute of Education, 1953, New York, p. 38, 


t 
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nities for trainees from foreign countries for practical trainine pro- 
rams in their fields: 
Amman and Whitney (Japa 


Gemex Co Germat 
feserve Mining Co N ria 


Radio Corporation of Ame 1 (RCA ratorie livision (Ita 
Ki. R. Squibb Co Ars a 
F. UNITED STATES SPONSORED EDUCATIONAI XCHAN( PROGRAMS 
The United States Government sponsors perhaps the largest organ- 
ized programs of international educational ex¢ Hane The Depart- 
ment of State administers the Fulbright program and the Smith- 
Mundt Act to promote cultural exchange and understanding. The 
Foreign Operations Administration administers, out of funds provided 


in the Mutual security Act, in portant tee hnical « ooperation programs 
involving training of foreign technicians in the United States and 
work by United States technicians overseas in fields related to eco- 
nomic development. 

In their budgetary requests for the fiscal year 1955, the Department 
of State requested $16,588,357 for its educational exchange program 
while the Foreign Operations Administration requested $119,570,000 
for its technical cooperation program for training of foreign tech- 
nicilans and work by United States technicians overseas 

Although these programs of the United States Government are mest 
popular with various foreign groups, there is no data available to give 
any indication of the proportion of the total trainee exchange activity 
between the United States and foreign areas these programs account 
for. It is believed that there is probably a good deal more privately 
sponsored trainee exchange than that sponsored by the United 
States Government. Investigation has revealed no information or 
statistical data on the total yearly expenditures from private sources 
for this type of exchange 


G. PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


In considering the subject of trainee exchange, it is necessary at this 
point to mention the very significant contributions in the technical 
assistance field of United States private industry. This entire subject 
will be treated separately below, but it may be well here to indicate 
certain types of activity by which United States business concerns 
render valuable technical assistance involving exchange activities. 
Often United States manufacturing concerns sell to foreign customers 
complicated machinery, mechanical or electronic equipment, the ep- 
eration of which requires certain specialized training and technice] 
skills. In such circumstances, the United States concerns often either 
invite the foreign customer to send their own technicians to the United 
States to receive such specialized training, or the United States con- 
cerns mav. on the other hand, dispatch several American technicians 
to the foreign country to help install the equipment and train the local 
workers to operate it. In another example, a United States manu- 
facturer mav grant a license to a foreign firm to employ a patented 


process in the manufacture of an item. The licensor may either invite 
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the « mplovees of the licensee to visit the United States factory to vain 


? t 
On-t 


w-job training and experience in working the process or the 
hicensol may si nd his own technicians to teach the process to the work 
ers in the foreign firm. In either case, there is a substantial exchange 
of experience, know-how and technical skills 

It is Culle obvious that this type o] technical assistance by Its very 
nature, does not lend itself to quantitative measure in terms of expend 


itures and no data is available indicating in any way the extent of this 


type of activity although it is certainly believed to be tremendous 


i AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Within the last few vears, the Foreign Operations Administration, 
has endeavored to utilize American universities and colleges to an 
ever increasing extent in the operation of certain types of govern- 
mentally financed technical assistance activities abroad However, 
there is a long and noble history of the remarkable contributions of 
certain American universities and colleges in fostering on their own 
initiative and with their own resourees worthy relationships with 
colleges and universities in foreign countries for the purpose of promot 


In the economic, cultural and. social progress In those countries 
Th classic ( xample of such relationships is the oN ale in) China” 
program that Cain «| worldwide fame before it was ended when the 


Communists took over in China 
Many American universities and colleges have “adopted” coll 


in foreign countries and established close relationships 


eces or 
miversitle 
nvoiving student and faculty exchanges Some of these Ameriean 
nstitutions have more recently also established in selected univers! 
ties in the underdeveloped countries special research institutes and 
demonstration projeets in the field of public health, education, sani 
tation and public administration. Many of these programs have 
been jointly financed, some under grants from private groups such as 
the Ford Foundation, others by contributions from United States 
business concerns and often limited funds provided by the govern 
ents of the countries in which the institutions are located A few 
examples of such relationships may be mentioned: University of 
Chicago maintains an exchange arrangement with the University of 
Frankfurt in Germany; University of Wisconsin with the University 
of Venezuela; University of Michigan with the University of Chile; 
and New York University with Catholic University of Lima, Peru. 


VI. Private Inpustry 


Of the total private effort in the field of technical assistance, none 

perhaps more substantial or truly significant in terms of long- 
range economic development than the contribution of American 
private industry And no private effort in this field is more difficult 
to quantitatively measure in dollars-and-cents terms. Hf technical 
assistance is broadly defined as the activities or programs designed 
for or having the effect of transmitting knowledge, technical skills and 
experirence to the peoples of the world for economic development 
purposes, then it follows that in some way practically all the rela 
tionships and dealings of American business coneerns with foreign 
concerns Oo! peopl s carry with them certain byproducts of a technical 


Assistance significance 
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Most American business concerns operating abroad throu rh foreign 
subsidiaries or branches make certain important technical assistance 
contributions either in the form of direct programs or as a b product of 


their normal operations 
A. DIRECT TECHNI( SSISTAN¢ 


Only a very few ot the laren st United States lirms operating abroad 


carry on direct technical assistance programs lor which specific allow a- 
tions are made in their operating bu ts. The classic example of 
this type of direct technical assistan ctivitv is to be found in the 


programs carried out in Saudi Arabia by the Arabian-American Oil 
Co. (ARAMCO),. Many vears ago, when th company went nto 


Saudi Arabia, it had to set up operations in the middle of a barren 


desert. There was no readily available, or even skilled, labor foree: no 
transportation, ho wrigation none of the variety of technical services 
requisite to successful operations. The company was forced to create 


and develop over & period OL years these necessary adjuncts to efficient 
oil production. As a result, in order to accomplish their principal 
purpose; namely, to run an oil business, they found it mutually bene- 
ficial both to the native employees as well as to the conduct of the 
company’s international activities, to embark on a broad program of 
technical assistance 

As a pilot-plant operation of United States business in overseas 
private technical assistance, the ARAMCO experience is worthy of 
study. 

As examples of the direct technical assistance activities of 
ARAMCO, it is possible to list a training program costing about $4.7 
million a year, which trains Arabs in such diverse subjects as English, 
truck driving, nursing, ete.; a medical and public health program cost- 
ing about $3.5 million vearly, providing up-to-date medical care for 
the Arab workers and their families; a program for building 10 primary 
schools to be operated in cooperation with the Saudi Arab Govern- 
ment, costing $1 million. In addition, ARAMCO maintains a 
special unit called the “Arab Industrial Development Department’”’ 
AIDD) for the dual purpose of promoting economic development and 
building up a trained corps of Arab contractors capable of performing 
services for ARAMCO. 

Although the cost of operating the AILDD is small, something over 
$500,000 per vear, its contributions and impact have been great 
Appendix III, a report by ARAMCO, deseribes in de tail their technical 
assistance activities. 

It has been estimated that ARAMCO spends about $12 million per 
year in operating various direct technical assistance type programs 

In another area in the Near East, Israel, for example, has been in- 
fluenced in manv wavs bv the influx of American methods, techniques, 
and skills in agriculture and industry, public health, education, and 
other institutions of the country Huge numbers of immigrants, 
most of them unskilled, had to be rehab litated and trained, while at 
the same time a program for the development of the country had to 
be carried forward. This tiny country has thus become a great ex- 
perience in human rehabilitation, and much of the progress that has 
been made is owed not only to American governmental technical 
assistance and economic aid, to programs of the United Nations 
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specialized agencies such as Food and Agriculture Organization 
FAQ), International Labor Organization (ILO), and World Health 
Organization (WHO), (to the budgets of which the United States 
contributes a large part), but also to the initiative of private American 
capital and private American foundations and voluntary organizations. 

The Government of Israel has recognized that in order to carry its 
development and rehabilitation program forward it must depend on 
private capital as well as on governmental assistance, and in 1950 it 
passed a law for the encouragement of private investment in plant and 
equipment, including facilities for the services of experts in manage- 
ment and training. 

\merican capital, often in partnership with Israeli capital, has 
entered the life of industry and agriculture in Israel, and has supplied 
both equipment and traiming. For example, two tire factories, 
General Tires and Alliance Tire, have set up operations in Israel, 
have supplied management and technical experts, and have trained 
Israelis in the United States as well. General Shoes has set up equip- 
ment and has trained men and women from more than 30 countries 
in the manufacture of shoes. Yuval Gad, a factory for the manufac- 
ture of concrete pipe, situated on the ancient Biblical port of Ascalon, 
is highly significant for the economy of the country since Israel has 
put a high priority on the development of its agriculture and this 
factory makes a product essential for the irrigation of land. 

The Palestine Economic Corp., a private investment group, and 
other similar institutions, participate in the financing of a number of 
private plants and bring over expert personnel for management and 
training. A number of American firms participate in Israeli indus- 
tries —Kaiser-Frazer has a motorcar assembly plant; Philco Inter- 
national, radio and refrigerator assembly plant; Bulova, precision 
tools: and others. 

Several other large American corporations operating abroad such 
as United Fruit, Westinghouse, ete., perform similar outstanding work 
in direct technical assistance programs. However, those corporations, 
sponsoring direct technical assistance programs, do not record their 
expenditures for such programs as identifiable “technical assistance” 
tems in their operating budgets 


B. INDIRECT TECHNICAL ASSISTANCI 


\merican companies operating direct technical assistance programs 
overseas are relatively few. However, the vast majority of American 
companies operating abroad make a Very great indirect technical as- 
sistance contribution 

What are some of the specific tvpes of indirect technical assistance 
carried on by private American companies abroad? 

Just to list a few, they would include: 

|. Providing on-the-job or vocational training to local workers; 

2. Provision of technical aids and informational materials to 
emplovees and patrons; 

3. Sending their native workers to the United States for study 
and traming in company operations; 

1. Providing to the workers such services as adult education 
programs, recreation activities, medical care, et cetera; and 
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5. Providing hospital facilities, community developm: 


In 
grams, building housing projects, and ops 
search and experimental centers | 

Such indirect contributions mav result as a sict + hunt 
the normal operations of the compar \eccordin such 
tions are not usually identifiable in operatin ideets or st 


the companies since such state! nts are p ared pt \ 
rofit and loss picture to the stockholders rat] n to 


technical assistance rendered But perl nNortar 
for the almost complete inadequacy of statistic lata « 
expended for technical as Stal 1) 

much of this type of assistance just does not len 

leasure. Essentially, oO! IS Tac th t] 1)! 

ransfer of knowledge and extension o cnow-he Thes 


ses which result fron 1] ! operat ( Lime rn ¢ 


overseas 


It is this intangible, indireet, an ial] aievasuaiaieitel, 
assistance that forms the n timp tent ar ; Ceant ent 
of American private industry in this f And it is t bi 
let | | +] 

i@t loose in the communit , ; 
one a long way toward raising t] tand 


he health, and advancing econo! and so¢ prog! 
country. 


Perhaps the most Insp ring and interestu description 
through skillful, imaginative, and farsighted managemet 
states business enterprise operatit abroad, ¢: he ee 
normal operations, make an outstandin technical assis 
tribution, is found In a report of & National lannit \s 
study of the Sears, Roebuck & Co. operations in Mey 


report was alluded to in Recommendation J, tained u 


committee on Foreign Economic Poliev’s 1 
Security Aet and overseas private nvestme! t| 
“Cooperation between Private Enterprise and ( Co 
It details the manner by which Sears, prevet 

large import programs of United States manufact tems 
due to curreneyv restrictions after World W TT, di 

their entire com ept of operation and began t CDel 


local suppliers for their manufactures. Wit! eXp 
available, an extensive supply system 

network developed, and DY the mtro mn ol L Tre ! 
dising and advertising techniques, S« 


percent of its manufactures from local M 


in sales more than $15 million per vear, thus making the 
one of the largest retail erehants in Me 1 Ul 
largest corporations 1m that ul 

and in taxes paid In developing t ( Seal 
valuable financial and tech ul é Stal | Ol Lo 
ufacturers and distributors and in so dou tru 
accelerating the general indu ) lop 


the country In the process, thou of M ns 
skills hew occupatlo N ti 


l 
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ears competition which Sears welcomed and even aided at times, 
As the National Planning Association study points out 


1 areas of f ec’ Cu 
1 i ! le 1 exe 
i ) 1e1 nat 
Sea i 1 i 1 1 { 
i i 1 
~ j } sea 
I i tn , 
1 i *. 
| ~ i A 
| 4} 4 1} }D! 4 { i ol 
I he entire National Plannine Association study, the technical 
’ e contribution of Sears is intensively detailed but there was 
no attemy to qd mntitatively measure thie Seg] expe wliiture fo! ts 
| Is nee Corl tio? I*} Is tthe ity not he 
r¢ ipprecilated OF assigning’ a cdollars-and-cents 
titre to thre technieal assistance contr butions rendered 1) 
(merican business firms abroad In the last few vears, Sears has 
] ] > } } l — 
nded a similar operation in Brazil which is providing the same 
nd of techniecal-assistanee benefits as evidenced in \Lexico 
American business firms do not nece irily have to actually operate 
oreign country to make important technical assistance con 
1) to tl mit eountry Perhaps One »] thy least publics c¢ 


nd most Important types of indirect technical assistance rendered by 
(American firms is 1n the transfer, through licensing arrangements, of 
their patented technical processes to foreign manufacturers. As a 
result of such arrangements, there is a substantial transfer of know- 
how, an introduction of new skills techniques, and often the stimu- 
lation of new tastes and markets for the new products. The Ameri- 
ean firm making such a licensing arrangement is usually recom- 
ensed by rovalty payments from the recipient foreign firm The 
total payments ! rade, in such a situation, merely indicate a measure- 
ment of gross sales or production, and not a measurement of expendi- 
ure Thus, in this Important area of technical assistance, it 1s clearly 
evident that no quantitative measure of expenditures is possible. 


GC. Fi Ml CHNI ISTA N¢ 
I pro yvablw little realized by thi Americal publi that a small 
hough Import int segment of American rm is mn the technical 
stance business full tim Such firms include the large numbet 
neerin contracting, and economu and technical con ulting 
fir loing business abroad, whe ictivitles a lirectly related 
hnical assistance and development programs of the countries 
with which they do business. These firms are usually hired by the 
hye teountry to do man things Prepat tudies on thre diversificatio 
country’s economy build dan supervise WTl tion proyects 

| port facilities, modernize factories, and the lik 
Recently v conducted by the Office of Bus conomics 
e Dy rin ft Cor ( ! eale | / : +] veal 
1950-52 such firms received in payments $242.6 million for foreign 
cont et operation The following table shows thi reographic dis- 


tribution of these foreign operations 





In an article in the March 8, 1954, issue of the Foreign Commeres 


Weekly, there is deseribe d IN) detail the trend of re sponses to question 
naires sent out by the Department of Commerce to | nited State 
engineering, contractil and consul om Til ind the article re 
that the largest proportion of the foreign activities of these fir 
directly related to the economic development of the foreign coun 
It is estimated in the article that of the $242.6 million received | 


private American firms for services over the 3-year period 1950-52 
approximately $50 to $55 million was financed by ECA/MSA techni 

service payments, primarily to expand and reactivate the e: pital 
plant facilities of Western Europe as part of European postwar 


recovery. In addition, a portion of the $242.6 million, which canno 
be estimated, is known to have been financed through loans froi 

Export-Import Bank and the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. It is interesting to note that the payments for 
services received by these firms as well as the royalty paym 

received by United States firms in connection with licens Arrance 
ments constitute the ‘‘invisibl transactions of tl United States 


with the rest of the world as included in tl compilation of the 


national balance of payments of the United St: 

Not included in this survey was the increasing number of privat 
United states concerns organized spec ifically to participat It Co 
homic developm¢ nt projects in foreign countri oO} 


basis. The International Basie Economy Cor IBE¢ founded 


by Nelson Rockefeller in 1947, 1s the most prominent of this tvpe o 
organization, IBEC serve as a channe ior transmission abroad 
of United States capital technology and manag al experience, and 
for mingling of these in partnership with capita tect orev, mani 
ment and local resources in countries whet | nterprises oO] 


There is shown in appendix I\ brief sur f IBEC’s on 


tion, policy, and operations 


No ciseussion of the conti bution of ) (merical 1) 
to the economic a elopn nt of nad re () ( ! ( rT 
red complete w thout b i mente of \ ‘ HT Inte L1O 
which is en ire] ena? ced in bh ! N Ot t hy? ea] 
nificance. In its operator abroad Ol ut SS n Ol 


vear, MeGraw-Hill publishes and « butes tech l }0 
publications and “how to do l | 
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tion of market surveys to the maintenance of a business and technical 
information service. Thus, MeGraw-Hill International, in the course 
of its normal operations, makes a real technical assistance contri- 
bution, although as is the case with other private business firms, 
it Is not possible to quantitatively measure the total vearly expendi- 
tures of the company except in terms of the volume of its overseas 
business 

Practically all United States direct investment abroad carries with 
it some technical assistance. In preparation of this report, numerous 
experts in the investment field were consulted by the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration and the consensus of their opinions indicated that 
the technical assistance component of overseas direct investment 
ranges somewhere between 2 percent and 7 percent. It should be 
remembe red, howeve r, that the technical assistance component of 
total United States direct investments abroad accounts for only a 
part of the total contributions of United States business firms, many 
of which render valuable technical assistance to underdeveloped areas 
without any direct investment in those areas 


VII. Farm, Laspor, AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Since World War IT many millions of Americans, organized into 
croups, have responded enthusiastically to the challenging oppor- 
tunities presented by the urgent needs for economic development 
abroad, and by carrying on technical assistance activities overseas 
have directly contributed to the attainment of vital United States 
foreioen policy objectives. The field of overseas technical assist- 
ance has thus provided a& unique vehicle by which the United States 
Government and millions of private citizens may jointly partici- 
pate in what President Eisenhower has called a “new kind of war 
a declared total war—not on any human enemy but on the brute 
forces of poverty and need.”’ 

These millions of Americans, belonging to many national or- 
Zanizatlons such as farm and labor STOUDS, business and trade 
assoclations, professional and cultural societies, and social and edu- 
cational YTOUDS, have consistently recognized the responsibilities and 
opportunities stemming from United States leadership of the free 
world, and have rendered invaluable service to the foreign policy 
goals of the United States by promoting a better public understand- 
ing, acceptance of and support for the mutual security programs 
al d other official programs of technical assistance sienificance, In 
addition, many of these organizations conduct on their own initia- 
tive and at thei 


ir own expense limited programs of technical assist- 

ance abroad These organization are most active In sponsoring and 

Cor aul vith inte onal student and trainee exchange pro- 

vhich constitute an important medium of tra smitting knowl 

‘ ( skills, and techniques of our American economic and techno- 
it i XP hee lel idl 

FARM OR iv IONS 

Practically all of eas of the world most urgently in need 

economic development. sufl irom low agricultural productivity 

which the basic factor responsible for the hunger, malnutrition, 
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and disease that blight the human and economic progress of these 
areas and contribute to a low standard of living. In mest eases, 
therefore, the improvement and strengthening of the agricultural 
sector of the economies of the underdeveloped areas is the No. 1 
priority for technical assistance programs, whether governmentally 
or privately sponsored. 

American farm organizations, comprising farmers who have cre- 
ated the most highly productive and technically advanced agri- 
cultural economy the world has ever known, have over the vears 
continued to lend their full and constructive support to aiding the 
farmers of the underdeveloped areas to learn the skills, techniques, 
and experience by which they may improve agricultural efficiency 
and productivity in their own lands and thereby help to raise the 
standard of living of their countrymen. 

The major American farm organizations—the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the National Grange, and the National Farmers 
Union—all participate in varying degrees in a number of programs 
of farm youth exchange by which young farmers from abroad come 
to the United States for periods of a year or more and receive on-the- 
job training in American agricultural techniques by actually living 
with different farm families around the United States, and partie- 
ipating in the varied educational, vocational, and recreational activi- 
ties of the farm communities in which they reside 

One of the most active of such programs is sponsored by the National 
4-H Club Foundation and is called the International Farm Youth 
Exchange (IFYE). During 1953, 135 exchangees from 34 countries 
visited 41 States and 3 Territories while 117 United States delegates 
from 44 States and Territories visited 44 counwries. In addition to 
the regular program of IF YE, 25 Indian youths came to the United 
States and 10 United States delegates went to India under a spe ial 
“package exchange’’ that explored new techniques of program opera- 
tion. Here in the United States, the exchang program emphasized 
the advance orientation of host families and exchangees, group han- 
dling, stimulation of community interest in the foreign visitors, and 
closer coordination between the inbound and outbound phases of the 
exchange. It is significant to note that the Ford Foundation, which 
is interested in developing a corps of rural youth leaders in India, 
provided additional funds to IF YE to carry out this “package ex- 
change.” In order to continue an active interest of the exchangees 
who return to their homelands after completing their visits either 
abroad or to the United States, IF YE has organized alumni organ- 
izations in various States and foreign countries to help carry out the 
IF YE programs and promote world understanding. During 1953, 
the National 4-H Club Foundation allocated $160,158 for support of 
the IFYE program. 


Another important farm trainee exchange program is sponsored by 


the American Farm Bureau Federation his organization over the 
last 4 vears has sponsored the visits of over 500 farm youth, mx stly 
from Western Europe and including about 100 teen-agers from W 

Germany These trainees came to the United States for a year’s time 
during which thev were located with farm f: Lies 1 arious p s of 
tie country, given on-the-job and some vocational trainin nm Ameri- 
can farm practices, and enrolled in local public schools. They became 
members of farm communities, participating fully in the various social, 
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educational, and recreational activit es carried on in these communities 
by the State or county Farm Bureau federations and the local 4—H 
cl ibs 

The major American farm organizations cooperate with the Foreign 
Operations Administration in its technical training activities and with 
the Department of State in its student and trainee exchange activities 
Many hundreds of foreign farm technicians and leaders are brought 
to the United States under these governmental programs and are taken 
on tours of farm communities around the country The local offices 
of the mayor arm Organizations provide a Variety of services to these 
eroups, such as arranging inspection tours of agricultural research and 


experimentation centers, s pplying technical and other informational 


materials to the visitors, provi ling accommodations and opportunities 
for the visitors to spenc tiie with American farm families and particl- 
pate im the community activities 

The major American farm organizations generally do not make any 


direct allocations in their operating budgets for technical assistance 


activities Most of these organizations do, however, maintain inter- 
national activities iepartments which are concerned primarily with 
activities directed toward strengthening foreign farm oreanizations 
and assisting in the development of a competent corps of rural vouth 
leaders abroad These departments also engage in the exchange of 
Iniormation on all phases of aor lt ire with loreign farm oOrevanizZa 
tions, mstitutiol and individuals 


The m: JO! American farm organizations are members of the Inter 
1 


national Federation of Agricultural Producers which ineludes about 


}0 farm organizations from 25 different countries. This organization 
does hot O} rate anv t ehni al Hssistance provram as suehn but does 


constitute an international “‘clearinghouse’’ for the coordination of the 


technical assistance activities of the national farm organizations and 
the exchange of agnmeultural information 
| BOR ORGANIZATIONS 


One of the most important and largest groups agaist which the 


world Communist conspiracy directs its most vigorous and active 


subversive ef] 


rts is labor and its trade unions. In those countries 


where the Communists have succeeded in capturing the trade union 
movement and directing the unions to rve Communist ends, the 
entire basis of a free and democratic society 1s most seriously threat 
ened and the stability of th covernment itself is endan ered The 
recent unhappy history of Communist domimance in Guat mala is 

ple testimony to the consequences of Communist control of the 
trade unions It is therefore essential for the fi nations of the 
vorld, threatened by Communist nfiltration and subversion, to 
ndeavo ) lop d strenett a vigoro rade union move 
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hion 


iacten ] 1+} — 
Vigorous, and healthy trade 


of economic development and social progress of the less privileged 
countries 

To promote this basic objective of American foreign policy, the 
major American labor organizations hay mobilized the reso S 
and energies to an ever-increasi rs d have 
dedicated themselves LO assIsStin in the «1 O nd aevelop of 
free trade unions around the world Che methods used include aiding 
in the training of a vigorous and dvnamie fi le union leadership 
in foreign countries, providing facilities, financial sistance d othe 
Services to free trad UMIONS abpre a Wivi rein cle Elio! Ot 
union leaders to come to th ly ited Ota yur th ou Vv and 

ceive tramimeg in Ameri trade unto VA practice | 
union administration, and cooperating with the offic i ed St S 
Government exch progran I fo 
brought to the United States 

In addition, the major Ame? an labor o i } the Cor Ss 
of Industrial Organizatio CIO) | \y in I ition of 
Labor (AFL) and several other small ( members of tl 
International Confede mn of | ide Unior [CET the free 
world’s counteraction to the Communist-don World Fe ition 
of Trade ( nions The 1 ¢ KT hh is Ol Ol it mayo In ions the 
extension ol technical assistance oO e irae ms aro ad Line world, 
primarily in the underdeveloped ( ( s purpo has set 
up a Regional Activities Fund ) 1} $700,000 was allocated to 
carry out programs on a vorldwide | I AFL and ClO and 
other Independent unions have hs es Stal al contributions to this 
special fund in recent vears besides their annual [CFTU membership 
dues which in 1953 totaled $66.500 for the CIO and $54.000 for the 
AFL Th Fund is used to ry on sucl qd aetivitie pre 
paring ana packa Ing Oo LILIZIN Ss LO Peace on lead provid- 
Ing mimeograph machine office furnituy ind pewriters to 
strugeline unions in Europ: r World Ws Il, making direct 
finan ial oTrants to sn ull unions to aid n he ae elopmen Ol thei 
uUnION Orevanization 

As an example of the ICFTU technical assistance, the organization 
ope rates a sper ial school in Cale itta to train labor leaders from the 
Near East, South Asia, and the F Kast 1") ICETU also sent out 


2 special mission LO frica to ald in the re iw and stren 
ing of the free trade untons in that area 

Both the AFL and CIO are members of tl \\ ern Hemisphere 
regional free labor federation, called the R onal Orea oO 
International Worke ORT The R Ol Let s Fund of 
ICFTU allocates separate amounts jor tl col l ot ities In 
this recion 

Besides their contributions to ICF TU, both the CIO and AFL earry 
out special technical assistance activities o elr OW! For exampl 
the CIO has set up a Free Worl thor Fune » coll money trom 
its membet unions to finance techt | ! i eS 1c 
direct gra uid to labo ns int nae s hie 
AFL has o ganized OW! ly ( | cif { ( ( mil ( hn en 
vaces In a Var OL teel a ~ ce ( Oren 
tional activities abroad ned rete . Ld S$ Subp 
committee, the Labor Le lc TO fuman R 
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It has not been possible to obtain any accurate estimates of total 
expenditures of the technical assistance activities of major American 
labor organizations 


( OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


In addition to the substantial contributions of farm and labor 
organizations in the technical assistance field, many other groups such 
as technical societies, trade and business associations, social, cultural, 
and educational associations carry on limited international programs 
of a technical assistance significance. In preparing this report no 
effort has been made to contact any of the numerous organizations 
n this category for specific information on their activities. In general, 
it is known that their technical assistance contributions consist pri- 
marily in participating in exchange of persons programs, offering 
scholarships and fellowships to foreign students and specialists, assist- 
ing in the provision of technical and other published materials to their 
correspondents in other lands, acting as a clearinghouse for the 
exchange of information on subjects of common interest, and, in 
certain cases, building and operating overseas special technical training 
hools and worksl Ops Ro ary International, for example, sponsors 
a scholarship program for foreign students and specialists, and cer-ain 
Rotary clubs abroad are known to conduct special community 
improvement centers. The Public Administration Clearing House 
of Chicago engages in an extensive exchange of information on gov- 
ernmental administration The Pubhe Administration Service, a 

tbagency of the Clearing House, provides on a nonprofit basis a 
consulting service available to foreign governments for the improve 
ment of their governmental administration 


VIII. Conc.LusiIons 


|. Because of the magnitude and importance of United States 
private technical assistance, continuing study should be made of this 
endeavol 


) 


2. Government agencies charged with technical assistance responsi-= 
bility, like the Foreign Operations Administration, Depart-nent of 
State, Department of Agriculture, and Department of Commerce, 
should review their activities to determine how best to stimulate 
and coordinate their technical assistance activities with those of the 
private groups 
}. Managers, trustees, directors, and owners of private establish- 
nents of all kinds, capable of providing United States foreign tech- 
nical assistance, should consider expanding existing, or undertaking 
new activities in this field as an outstanding contribution to the 
success of United States foreign poliey 

t. The House Foreign \ffairs Committee has since the beginning of 
the technical cooperation program rec vrnized the importance of the 
contribution of private croups to the attainment of the foreign policy 
objectives of the United States. While many private groups make 


S 


uch a contribution, perhaps the most significant is made by United 


UNITED STATI 


> 


states private vestment In its report on thie \1 itu: see { \ t 
of 1952, the House Foreign \ffairs Committe Stated 

One of the basie p ple ( es I he stat 
yoverning the mutual secu! progral ie pe 4 pr ate apita 
Investment as a pote! fore ra £ ( ) al al s lards 
underdeveloped areas \ 10es p ate es e! g capital, but 
also brings with it tech a and anagt expe sort 
needed Further, it relieve e Ame an taxpaye ne l I rae 
of governmental foreign aid I perative aid Ca ( propriat iundled 
by private sources Mor f at capital ole a i ra et ¢ I t 
cooperation betwee ! ate « ¢ and private f at! ( et 
government and gove ( and hence is pecia rtance H. Rey 
No. 1922, 82d Cong p. 62 

lt is this “COOpe ration between private citizen and private citizel 


which should be encoura 
in tangible terms of the « 
share their knowledge an 


req 


because it represents a true expression 


jesire of the peopl ot the | nited states to 
d skills with the peoples of the free world. 
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UNDER THE MuTuaL Security PROGRAM 
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R pt TIONAL EXCHAN( PROGRAM 
he above listed programs of technical assistance by the United 
t, and i ided in the mutual security program, the interna- 
exchange program, administered by the Department of State, 
tance significance for the purposes of this report. A summary 
riz and obligations of these programs follows: 
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I} follow nYg table shows [ nited States appropriations, United 


states pledges toward thre | NTA ealendat Veal pl rams and the 
al vear funds from which tl plede 


MeCSe PIed 
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t Uni 3 ( 
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( ) 65. ¢ O57 1 )? 368 ) 7 
( Jur 0 1. 430. 892 1.000. 000 14 1 49 1 
r 4 $1 ’ t t to s t! at | 1 \W 1 XC pe f 
t | \ s 1 $724,584 was based on 70 percent ( ition for 1952 
{ s Jun ) 
{ Sta | ; u 1 to $9 ) h repr its 70 percent of tal 1 for the 1953 pr 

r oO : $8 40,9 va I buted fr cal year 1 funds and $114,994 f } 

4 vear 19 fun 
it the I ted S I ige woul ot exceed 70 percent of total pledges 


APPENDIX II 
A. SpectAL REPORT ON FOUNDATION-SPONSORED TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TYPE 
PROJECTS IN THE Far East, 1952-53 


(NotE.—Not all will be of continuing nature) 


Prepared by External Research Staff, Psychologie: 





il Intelligence and Research 


Staff, Department of State 
i 4 ( Foundation 
Japan 
Doshisha University, Kyoto: $500 toward expenses of visit by Prof. Martin 


W. Bronfenbrenner, of Wisconsin, for 
Western economic thought 


an Yokichi Hayashi, Waseda University, Tokyo: To enable him to study 
the organization of summer ools in the United Stat 

Japan Political Science Association: $1,400 toward expenses of supplemental 
' tudy tour by Shigeru Nambara 


National Diet Library, Tok $1,500 for p irchase of books 


purpose of lecturing on contemporary 


American) in the 


» Research Institute of Population Problems, Tokyo: $2,650 toward a study on 
tility and family limitation in Japan, 
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Institute of Publie Health, Tokvo: $25,000 as a cor 








ing. The foundation has had a continu Yu tere l tt titute 83.000 ; a 
contribution to the department of public health demogray 

Keio University, Tokvo: $15,000 contribution to a cardio-pulmonary researc 
institute Director, Dr. Hiroshi Sasamoto 

Nagova University: $10,000 toward research in embrvolog ler Prof. Tuneo 
Yamada: $7,000 for purcha f « troencephalogray 

Tokugawa Institute for Biologieal R al | $10,000 ul r 
in photosynthesis under Hiroshi Tat va; $25,000 toward 1 ( i! tivé 
of microorganisms for human food 

Seminar in American studies at the Universit f Kvoto, Japan: $25.000 
original contribution and “continuing te Additional grar f $32.200 
made for 1954. Seminar arranged by Prof. | d Dar r 1, of | 

Japan Librarv School, Keio University: $142,000 fe ort of librar 

National Diet Library, Japan: $41,000 for establishment of 1 ofilm lal 
tor. 

International House of Japan, Tokyo: $676,000 contr tion to the tablis 


nent of the house, contingent on other grants 

Aichi University, Tovohashi: $4,200 to enable Prof. Jun Ke ui to snend 6 
months in the United States to become acquainted wit! enters f (* nes 
$1,000 grant toward purchase of Western publicat on ¢ ° 

Japanese Red Cress Central Hospital Seh« f 
aids and equipment 

Cultural Center Preparatory Council: $4,000 preliminary grant; $2,800 for 
secretary. 

Kvushu University Medical School, Fukuoka: $9,440 to provide equipment for 
the laboratory of clinical physiology 

St. Luke’s College of Nursing, Tokvo: $4,200 for teaching aids. equipment 
and furniture 
Dr. Avanori Okasaki, director of the Research Institute on Population Problems 


$775 to visit centers of population study in the United Stat 








Korea 


National Museum of Korea: $2,400 grant to the museum to promote the work 
of Kim Chewon, museum director 

Anders Kristian Jensen, missionary: $1,800 to survey needs for development 
of educational and community leadership 


Philippines 


$2,800 grant to Mr. and Mrs. N. V. M. Gonzalez, Philippines writers, to hold 


conferences with other writers 








University of the Philippi es: > Oo permit edith ¢ ens to spe 1 more 
time strengthening the Government’s Central Statis il Advisor Joard 
$2,500 to permit Dean Jose Velmonte, of the S ol of Business Adminis- 
tration, to visit the United States to study 
$4,500 grant for the purchase of books in the imanities 
$18,300 grant for support of the Institute of Hygiene 
Philippine Normal College, Manila: $7,200 for the apy tment of a director 


of the drama program 


Il. Ford Foundation 
Development programs in Burma (Ford Foundation representative, Joh1 
Everton): A small foundation mission made a survey trip to Burma and Indo- 





nesia in 1952. Upon their recommendation an appropriation of $350,000 was 
made to aid 2 projects in Burma 

Institute for Advanced Studies in Pali and Related Subject Foundation aid 
is intended to help the Government of Burma strengthen important tural 
elements of Burmese life by assisting in the establishment of a center he 
study of Pali, the language of the ancient Buddhist manuscripts, and related 
subjects. Buddhism is very much a ‘‘way of life’ for the Burmese people and 
is an important stabilizing force in Burma rhe foundation will provide funds 
for assistance during the planning phase, especially for bringing scholars of other 





nations of Asia and the West to Burma to participate in a cultural interchange. 
It is expected that about $250,000 w be granted for this project 
Mass Education Council program: To encourage the important beginnings of 
rural community development in Burma undertaken by the indigenous Mass 
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Education Counc the foundation will give support to a regional conference 
rural development to be sponsored by Burma in 1954, to which Indians, Ind 
ne i and other Asians would be ir It is also expect: 
ul r an evaluation of what has already been done 
( wd nat planned fT the future Che bala e ort 
f pro t wi ud t publhieation of 1ding ater S 
I i 110 at 1 \ | 
| expecte S100.000 w o this part of the 
| i of per yur i Buc ‘ f 1 I é 
t f i » Aa t f | e stude 
to per the to atte 1a we end se nar ¢ Bur 1 al su 
I t | ill f i | | ( eT 
- ra i { | h Gove er 
ale i ) | ] ( 1 1952 | 
i ud i CCE deve pre educa i 
I i 
I la eachers: Uy hic ley le Indone 
i ' ( i! eo er to deal w tl 
\ ! e] Vala 1 a cho ( Lee ( ( 
2 1 i i | i rT { i ‘ y? 
. | , poke T) ’ 1 rvent 1 
I | | \ i \ 1 ia help 
I te | s| 
( 1 late S1L50,000 
t | I an ( ws asked f la | 
ea ( i il {p Ol \ pr mil 
I | J | rand M wher of 1) 
| \ i \ rica hort oO t 
| \ i ’ ! t¢ 1 \ ut hed Ind ( \ 
l Ira te at the University of Bando 
S250 000 
i 5 ( 
ea ent to the Kor Ministry of Eduea 
() 
\ A ul I ( oO ca ePSCAT \ 
in 
V. ( yie ¢ \ ) 
(i S1,200 | f Malava purchast Library ) pre 
cata 
| / ] , I ' , 
| | i na wcle 1 gra i oney to th I e 7 provid 
i I for bot idents and professional wo I ivell ( I 
I i { | ram extends to areas of the Far Ea is Well a ( 
are 
| I t nt re ( the pient I rie nt 
{I x N RCH S1 PECI REPORT ON ACTIVITH ) 
MEI AN F¢ N ( 
] \ I 
Bnd Ta i wn. 1089 


le ed I S25. 000 
! ure relation t \ 1 the Mid Hast, $250,000 

American Friends Board of Missious—Friends Boys’ School at Ramallah: For 
Sé nd ahorat er nent 15,400 Friends Git school at 
Ra all For scholar and library equipmer 820,000 

Lmerica He ta f Ist bu rie Program for tra y nurses at 


Admiral Br Hospital in Istant S45 000 
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\merical hiversit f Beirut lo strengthe { eral al ( ege. 8350.000 
r est LISI ent a ure S200 TT} 
American Universitv at Cait kor ¢ ( 
SSO 000 
Arab National Hospital: For the rchase of hos f $35,000 
Association Catholi e pour Keole 1 g t i 
Vor 0 Chose ( s1 » O00 
‘ Kor M | : 
( 1 a 
Beirut. S100.000 
] f ] vrs n \1 | ‘ ‘ 
| . livestor eves ; \ 
\ | S154,7 
of Inter al Educ S 
| ave \ 
\ ic CRI } S200 OOF i - , Of 
| te of lh | \ I i 
j kid " ( 
) ( ( } ‘ 
’ CGiove ( ( M f J 
Near i kK | I 
‘ elopmel! nl ral ! sVria ~ UO O00 
’ \ 1 | S122 OO 
| 1 Agl itu | ‘ } | 
a departme f 83,400 
Syy G | i S 
8125.00 
ly ES ( Dona for lid i \ 
Aleppo S107 000 
Young Mé C] N 


( t ( il anthy ind i \ i 0 
eCseal ral per veal \ 1 
Ll nite Sta 10 for i \ 10 f \ i 
Ap} \ ates S450,000 7 ( 2 
it tac d special repor 
lechnical a stan nt 
Ford Foundation, 1952 
National Lutheran Council: For a program of assi! i 1 of Volksde 


refugee farm families in France, $40,000 
National Travelers Aid Associatio1 For econtinuatior f reception and 


resettlement work with German ethnie refugees, $10,000 


( yea } | 10 

General fellowships—British and ‘Salzburg’: To stud n the United States, 

83 10,050 
W. K. Kellogg Fo ut 1952-53 

Acriculture $107, 622. 83 
Dentistry 150. O09 
Education 8 O88 47 
Medicine 190. 52 
Publie health 653. 65 


Total 116, 705. 56 
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/ Latin A 
W. K. Ke be lation, 1952-53 
‘ cooperate 30 lica ( 16 dental schools, 14 schools 
‘ x ) I ( al ra research, profes al educati 
4 72 perso $346,087 visiting professors, $29,334; 
( 854.104 S- Vea aries and teacnil materials 
N il | lation 

( la \merica ( ur mal pro ional fields 

\ 20) \ per vear f 1 uly in the United States 

\] i ‘ee i ) eal | iallv in the United States 

| la 1953 
] \ in S f Pla sreede Plant Pathologists, and Entomolo 
‘ | ura f 1 meeting to be | {in Colombia 
nd for} ’ f its pr {i $25.000 
Agron Camp State of Sao Paulo, Brazil: For the purchase 
eS ( f | f yf i quipment for climatological 1 earch, over a 
| 1of 2 a SPO 000 
‘ ers ( e, Santiago: F« ise by the Department of Neuro 
toward the salar f Dr. Juan Rieardo Olivares and for the purchase of 
( S11,100 

| rsitv of ¢ Sa us For research 
J \ Institute of y under the direct 

Vi i Agricultural P i For pe 
| 1 materia 1 Ihe 
i ( f Nii M try of A 

(;am | lla i bra | i 

| = > kor resear me 
i | Med : 

1 la ea i ( f Genetics 
I | ‘P $7. 500 
\I \ in ¢ il | ite, Me Cit ( \ ia ogram 
! g I i Mi SYS OL2O 
Rio G S \] 31 ur facu 
1000 i ! } ‘ aboratt 
| . Pa \ 1 tmer f ¢ ral biology, 
f i 1 ter | Dp 1 { { ed Stat to 
j 4 ) 
; ( Sta | er Sao Paulo re¢ la 
( pI ! a imber of centers’ of drosophila 
, | $2 350 
\ | la | le Janeit For the rehase and pment of be i! 
vir i wd i 1 ela heids for the indation’s Bra 
an Se P Adr it $1,500 
( Sao P ac edicit department of physiological 
‘ } I $3000 

\ , ] Ss r Sche f Agriculture. Lavra Minas Gerais 

l und i ( y it t to the C bian agricultural 
i ~ LOO 

[ ( tv of ¢ e, Sa i Salar f medical librarian, $4,800 

Dena ' f Para Unis f Chile: Air travel from Chicago to 
( one professor ft v of Chicago, $1,200 

National Health S« ( f ¢ Study by Dr. Vietor Ayub-Hauva of the 
integra of the prev and curative phases of medical care in the United 
State Ca la, Great Britain, and the Seandinavian countries, $4,200. 

Unive of San Mar I er Purchase of apparatus, instruments, 
act rie and supplies for nu nal idies by Dr. Emilio Picon, $9,000. 

Dr. Julio Wilson Costa: Travel and living expenses in connection with visits 
to agricultural centers in the United States and to the Mexican and Colombian 
agricultural programs by the director, Division of Animal Production, State of 
Rio Grande do Sul, $2,500 


Dr. Aureo M. |} Pra i 


agricultural « ters in the I ted Stat und to the Mi 1 ( in agri 
cultural programs by the director, D of Plant Pr $2,500 
Universit f Rio Grands S fa f phil D \ e: | ( 
In drosophila genetics a \ es, $2,400 
Dr. Josue Auwust 1) hy u! pat in t 
United States and Me » | 1 i s 
Agronomic [1 Pe ‘ 600 
Fac f med e, | . Pa \ 952 
Ving eX] Se f HT \ 
‘ I log 1 ( NI } 


Laboratory at Woods Ho S Oo 
Dr. Karl M. Silber } I tute. S P Expense while 


Visiting the Colu t i wid Vie n LOTTE t rai pre SOOU 

University of Chile, Santiago, Chile: Ec uit 
medicine of the f: f med dd ( toa ] ) I S7 500 I 
ment and suppile TO! ( tit iL } S1OLO or t veut ot ( 
$7,500 

Catho Unive r rf ¢ f lepa 
ment of anat« ( 40,500 
departments of pl al } Ca 
University Medica Sc ri S $725 

Dr. Gustabo Hoeck« | | I i 
with the Jua Noe | t | sa wo, SOOO 

Columbian | itute of Ce Dp 5) ( B 4 t I 
the services of one or more A ul i orga { ind 
develope of the ( ‘ i ‘ 0 

University of Valle, Ca | f ‘ I 
ibrar of tt ta I ( SY QOD 

Uni t if San | | MI I 4 
for the department of 1 t ta tv « ( ~2 OOO 

{ I ( vdala i | 
of 1 oO a | i a i SS? OOO 

Prof Jua ra | I ( urd 
ul ers 1 1 lary i 1 t State I 
| vork wit! fa I \ 5 Mar i 
Per S500 

| | 
pt 
i ( { ‘ } 

( | ( 

et ip 
Sia 750 

/ ' 

Ne ' p 

Mi I 
S140,000 

C \ ( 
Vimert S50.00 
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' f , ( ( eA ed 
j i fay i i IT 
i i ! i 
} ) 
( 
t | | I | 1a a re I nadia 
. 1 ¢ ( i Sil -. 
i i 1 i trie 
} | ¢> ya 4 \ Da } ( equeste | 
i t i | i 
| ( cy f l-aid Public Law 48): Grants for tion and 
' f 1) 1 i ind Gira mia ( junctior 
| L t 
ira i I I 1 pI ra P ( La S61 (ara s for trave Mmimtenance, 
i for {ra ul i i le 
Phailand pr ra he ¢ ! ent of Thailand le available, through 
NESCO ra | ur and junior scholarship 
UNESCO fellowships: A imber of such fellowships for study and observation 
I | United States a ded rough UNESCO's exchange-of-persons pro- 
ram Fellow t been awarded to nationals of mat of the countries in 
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Hi} ROCKEF LER FOUNDATION continued 
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THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION ‘ont 


FELLOWSHIPS-—continued 





l {B I 
} ) rC i? \ 
Colle I rad I I 
tute. I 
Tr ¢ ( I 
Robt ( N | 
tator ) 
Robert I. Crane, a 
t Unive ( 
1 Uni 8, 450. 0 l 
nh ee ‘ Cc 
1 Col ¢ I i 
and the Goverr {I 
Columt I € Ne York : 
4 Dr 4 
Dr. Moha 1 Al \ , 
hveic ip f 
of medicine I ty Alex te | (y 
Egypt I lt 
Prof. Nat A. I \ 
at American Univ \ Beiru i \ 





\ 
crovern! nt I “ 
I R 
K Ge Me Col I ~ ‘ 
I Lillian A. J f 1 
taff 
Mi 1 ¢ lege, Ind I 
R 
1 eT f Bomt 
Indian I t B 
4 w 


University of Dell 
Indian Council on World Affairs 4, OOO. OM broward ti t for ifs new 


Buddhadeva Bose, Indian poet and ct 1.0 lo ena to ga 


$25,000 rupees (about $5,500 








HW I ( D l¢ 
' ( 
I | 
I or IE N¢ I oO VC] 
CAT iM | t | 
Nie ( G52 > 
Ci G Ca [ f Mie ‘ ( r! 
Carlton S. ( [ ( t f Pe 
Doug! D. Cra [ \ t f M 
Peter G. Franck, Haverford Coll 
Richard N. Frye, Ha 1 | rsit 
J. C. Hurewitz, ( Universit 
Majid Khadduri, J H | t 
| A. Sneise [ t P 
I V. 71 Prince l 
Siaff- Bryce Woo 
| t T eT) 1 the i ( i itte T1oOl t 1¢ ( 
of ail sc e re ire! ( ( ist = related to 
in the reit ind e field for 1 the contemporary Near al 
Middle ] \ ) fact uf t lity of organizing @ progran 
( ( the Ne | t ive bee ( 
r i 1 Lp esent Ve It ( \ t i the con ittes 
« T ( \\ ect t 1 { ( t Dilitv of toste 
ré } tea if ( ( hel tudies 
As one means of UV i t ! esea O e problen 
the Near ist re ) e arra ed I i ( rere O ud i 
‘ Cal 
i é f ] i n 1d 
hg 
\la R. Beal Ph. D it ) [ ersity of Califor i 
tud India of cultu I i 
Joa \ B lurant, P 1) i i ) ( ( University {i Ua 
lO 1, Tor re ur in J i Gand 1 leolog m gover 
ind polite 
Oscar | ( avarria-Ag i P ) wma i l guisties, Universit 
Pe sviva 1, postdoctoral f | i g research in Pal i 
oO e Pashto language 
B rd &. Col ¢ 1D i late i O log Cornell Uni rsit 
ré arch in India on the east fa ! | uf 
Gordon D. Gibs Ph. D nid ! log University Cr 
lowship for resear n Af 1 on the social organization ar 


po tdoctoral fel 
acculturation of the Hereré 
Irving Kaplan, Ph. D indidate in a ropology, University of Chicago 
{ 


researt 1 in Eas Africa o i i ega l ) 1! 1 culture con 
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I I the facuilt of archaeolos and anthropology, Cambridge U1 
Cambridge, | and: To aid study of t Al’Ubaid period in Mesopo 
tamia and Persian affinities, and travel in Iraq and Turkey, under supervision 
I. MM Ra predoctora ywship 
} I Ra { ( I I P I Viva a, lie Universit, MI seul 
P 6 een { lrania vica and negotiations 
fo ter ‘ ‘ ur lrania it of 
\ 
} } 
Ia ( [ , Eva lo aid study 
I Ka (i 1 ( 4 \\ \f i ( Ipervisi 
I J. u f vst 
1) { R. | | Ma \Iady ] lo aid con 
} i i India 
1) | I i \friea I Li ( Kngland 
| 4 191 ( t | rna \fric St¢ e 1 Oue 
I 1 Wi \ ( Ca ( ( ithe N era 
( ~ ( \ \ | 1 esearcl} 
~) 1 ( l 
i] A |] | I - [thac \ \ 
| = ( 1 ‘e ce 
l | | L ( ogica 
Brit \f I pe 
| hae i ( a 
| J | ( | - | ( Ve ca 
~ | f | | | ( ( B t wid 
| \W \ 
| Mi f | . hoe 1 , I ul NX 
I I England ea emerg 
n £ 1a t l 1 yf p p 
\ E { Q idel} i, Pa 
I 1 i a sua \ | S Asia, S Asia 
S fR ence Depa I i ( 
( SPEe R | p | ) y RAM 





Of | g ( Sta 
those ter 
g itic for 1954 
| ( f the fe da 
{ ) 
OT \ OF} PRO M 
A I é s V t yverseas 
areas 
I ) 1 
\ | uv I in Centra 
( \ t i Te ind devel 
\ 
AS1S 10) l! 
B | i uv g ( ca Ss 
t i 2 uv S( ces, and rura 
re 
( N\ g i v t 1 omies are now 
i gs 
D. B 3: | | t e€ as a un ng force 
Wi Hur a, and rura t 
| S phasis g ( s g 4 ational teacher 


training 
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| The Near East: The f wing tvpes of pr 





through grants to established stit ati S mts a 
Leadership development 
Rural and agricultural development 
Voeational educat 
Researc} on eco! mic and social pr er 
General educat 
Cr. Other vt 1 ra rye | . 
H. Afric rr 400.090 
. Tatty Ato) 5 ; re 
through proj f the Nat al | g As 4 $440,000 
i. Tre a l res } 
As pal f affart % ~ 
mat fore a + ] ] tr . } \ 
pre eo ' ‘ t ‘ t * s Cen) 
41,042,720 s al | 
\pprop : , } / \ a i 
tor vi ner ( \ ‘\ , } A } ; 
( 1 for ! $2,740,000 51,2 0) | inte 
IT. Brel 
w I. . 1¢ > } 
Sarto ae ; 1 
Kn j progran “te _— 
( foreis | | . \ : 
hing relg l ~4 1 000 >”) : 
¢ t S progra 609 f ard \ ( ara 
DEVELOPMENT RAMS IN INDI 
lord latic resenta Dou I g 
Nort With the exeept s noted, a rants wer uc rough tl India 
(;overnment The t 1! lation t irs &w Me reas og neare f ( ( t of p eects 
eact ear, so that at the end of 3 or 4 vears all « t rne } he India 
Ca ver' mer t 
Fifteen develop? Dp 
Fifteen pilot-extensi: proies ‘ ch ma . ha be 
undertaken Fach project includes ab 00 \ wire ed |] tn extensior 
workers go into the village wid wor vit people to rove agricultura 
practices, literacv, and public healt! The Indian Ci rnment pila to increa 
the number of these projects until, in about 10 year r the re than 500,000 
villages in India are covered 
Grants to date: $1,200,000 
Among four lation perso! nel al | con 1] ants wi nay t I LT tL U 
India in connection with t above project and the related training pr et 
below, are: M. L. Wilson, of the United States Department of Agr 
has made two trips, the la I n Mav 1953; C. ¢ Da : ( go 1g 
in November of this vear; and Horace H ute Agricultural Dire 
TCA, India, who was instrumental in tl \ | nt of tawal 
the first project of this kind in |] 
Thi ty-four t aining cente 
Thirty-four centers to train betwe d iltipurpos 
village workers per year have been orgs ent is now operating 
more such centers without foundatic are the “ és 





workers who are in 
agricultural extension described in the 
Grants to date: $1,873,000. 





lispensabl to the 





Three public-health training centers 


Centers in 3 Indian universities have been established to train 300 public-health 
workers per year in the methods of village-health work. These trained workers 





1 An institutional grant was made to t South A in Institut 1 t of its pro- 
gram of adult education, factfind ‘ 1 gene tivit i lat ut sl t rt sa 
nonpolitical institution which enjoys good relations with all groups ($ ‘ 
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M A wn I Pun f \ farn 
i es Indian f: | ata ' 
I 1a Fr 
ease | ed S ind snding of Ind and vice versa 
i al 2) lents f the | ‘ of California at Le 
/ t imber of Indiar 
and « / format vith India students 
| r « f p, problems Half 
1) int 
idit il Secretary to the Indian Ministry of Education, 
} | Ee] er for reform of Indian edueation, is now 
Lg t of e foundation, to take part in the bicentennial 
bia | ver ind to lecture there and at other United 
I PM PROGRAMS IN PAKISTAN 
Fy lation representative, Randall Klemme 
m1 1 
r has re ested foundation assistance in recruiting a group 
assist the Government in the planning of an economic devel- 
expected that the Harvard School of Public Administration 
Dean Edward Mason to Pakistan in November to make a 
Che roposal. Fo ation assistance in this project of great 
will be cont ent on Dean Mason’s findings 
I and training ter at Karachi is expected to begin 
i t 1 vear The fo lation grant to 
me } f ed Pa tar s to cover plannin 
1 t of ent Land and buildings will be provided 
dost has assisted the foundation and _ the 
yut | laborating i e tral g of the top Pakist 
75.000 
} Kara 
luca f t women of Pakist is great, due to their life 
t il M it et Phe Pakistan Women’s 
f i I leadership ce ation achieved inde- 
( participa vells 1 other constructive 
lat (,oOvern me i ro\ jue ed and received 
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a foundation grant for a Wome Colle fH e] 
college Will train w ‘ I iad eal ‘ 
leve! A ecurriculur : ww dey ped, a { ( 
within the next vear 

Grants to date $500,000 

The foundation is at 
economics tra nt Lhe i i ta 
R d ral i ll Lij¢ t f ; ; 

TY . ' 1. ut . . ‘ ] 4 1 S ; 

Phe rapid vw , ( 2 i pl y 
the Pakistani exte ( tT : { ( t t . t 
to Indian and Japa see box nge ¢ | 11 ( . ment t 
its agricultural plant: I y | 
to a program Oj vi e deve | | 
program is now the pla tae expected t Py ‘ 
shortly 

Grants to date: 31,250,000 
Study of 7 abl adn sf , 

Rowland Egger of the Public Administration Clearinghouse is now in Pakistan 
making a foundatior pported st y of public administ 

PRINCIPAI EXCHANGE-OF-PERSONS GRANTS IN PAKISTAN 


International Farm Youth Exchange 
The International Farm Youth Exchang inder the onsorship of 4—H Clubs 





arranges for about 10 Pakistani bovs annually to spend a vear il American families. 
The following year 5 American boys from some of the same families travel to 
Pakistan to spend a vear on Pakistani farms The purpo leas 
and skills, and to increasing understanding The foun lubs 
meet the cost of this program rhe program will ultima » 25 





Pakistani and 10 United States bovs per year 
Extension workers tour 

A group of 18 Pakistani extension leaders made a trip to India and Japan to 
study extension programs at work I'he visit was in part responsible for the estabe 
lishment in Pakistan of a community development program similar to that which 
is well underway in India. 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS IN BURMA 
Ford Foundation Representative, John Evert 


A small foundation mission made a survey trip to Burma and Indonesia in 
1952. Upon their recommer an appropriation of $350,000 was made to 
aid two projects in Burma 


Institute for advanced studic n Pa ind related subject 


Foundation aid is intended to help the Government of Burma strengthen 
important cultural elements of Burmese life by assisting in the establishment of 
a center for the study of Pali, the language of the anc t Buddhist manuscriy 


and related subjects Buddhisn erv much a ‘wav of life’ for the Burmese 








people and is an important stabilizing B Phe t vil 
provide funds for assistance during the I Dp I 
scholars cf other nations of Asia and the West t Burma to participate in a 


cultural interchange 
It is expected that g2bout $250,000 will be granted for this project. 











Mass education counci! 7 ogram 

To encourage the important beginnings of rurs ommunity development 
Burma undertaken by the indigenous Mass duc on Council, the fe et 
will give support to a regional conference on ru d O} o be sp i 
by Burma in 1954 to which Indians, Indonesiar and other Asians would be 
invited. Wealso expect to aid Burma in making an evaluat of what has alread 
been done in the program Of the counci and what planned for the tuture 
The balance of the funds av: le Ss project V 1 he pul ot 
ree.ding materiels for newly li e villagers, and for other edu 


It is expected that about $100,000 will go to this part of the program. 
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Car t: 845.000 
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Wi of tral | tir ¢ 1 
Turkish edueational see 

Grant: $39,000 

De ypment } 7 
1947 modern Turkey ida la ! : ( 
to develop state enterprise | Ma | 0 
that the ¢ ernment introduce ‘ re 
stimulating private enterprise. Ther er 
private industry in Turke nor studi re e te e [ 


presidents of both Ankara and Istant 1 | ersith ere 1 I S 1 I 
mending the development of a school of bus id ra lern Amer 
ican lines as one of the most pressing need 
Dean Fox, of the Harvard School of 
in Istanbul on behalf of the foundation and strongly recomme led that the proj- 
ect should be developed 
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} S ('o ] 1A _ Day 
i ndation has made 3 grants totaling $98,000 to help support the program 


he United State Co tlee r United Na ms Va formerly the National 
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| Ame car lssoce or ) ly ed N 

The board of trustees has appropriated 850.000 f ’ rye f 
of private American organizations eng: 
the United Nations and its affiliated agene waste ;' 6 thine, . : 
tions is the AAUN and the appropriation wa tended to ena the AAUN 





have an objective surve indertaken whie ld i rga i 
of the AAUN and its relat f other 1 ite Y ’ f } \ 
matters now stand the foundation wa p AAU 

requesting a grar I I i 


This is ai lest } ( f \ | 
Service Committee with a grat f S10.000 ma i () 
United Natior headquarter Phe flice « i i ( 
and TCA on such projects as rehabilitat Corea 
work Kashmir, Sout! Africa, Isra Arab State \ 
home adjacent to the U. N le i ean 1 

APPENDIX III. REPORT O ARABIA (M OT] a’ 
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el eC Al ities expa ed y pla 

Another enterprise which deve ed t xh the { \IDD 
the taxi service Originally I I Or the \r thought t ild 
the taxi business because in Arabia no one had ever t ight of paying for a ride 
in the desert evervone hit ked \fter some time if ted to educating tT 
taxicab dirvers in operating their vehicles, the taxi service eve t | 
ishing business 

The AIDD supervises the al-Kharj farm project sever g utur spt 
ists have been engaged to give advice to the Arabs ig! ilt | matter I 


AIDD has also devoted considerable effort to improving ¢ and fishing 
methods in the Persian Gulf 


ee 


1 rial is equivalent 
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Now AIDD finds itself called upon for technical advice in an ever-broadening 
area of activity, from powerplants and ice plants to irrigation projects, water well 


drilling, barbar shops, laundries, machine shops, garages, bottling plants, cement 





block plants, water and sewage systems, residences, office buildings, community 
planning, and other elements of a modern industrial society 
\ number of stories have.been written about Arameco’s role in the industrial 
development of Saudi Arabia. ‘The following bibliography may be helpful 
\rameo, an Arabian-American Partnership Develops Desert Oil and Places 
U.S. Influence, and Power in Middle East Life, vol. 26, Mar. 28, 1949 
toh 
Henry, John ¢ Ibn Saud Rubs a Magic Lamp Nations Business, vol. 36, 
Januarv 1948. p. 83 ; 








} 
Muller, | fevolution in the Desert | N. World, vol. 6, September 
1952. pn. BOF 
Review of Middl Kast Oil Petroleutr rimes June 1948, p. 83 
Wharton, Clifton R Aiding the Community a New Philosophy for For- 
Operators Harvard Business Re ol. 32, No. 2, March-April 
Qn4 Ge f 
APPENDIX IV 
I I yN N oO | LCONe CORI Yor N \ 
t ) DIR I 
I A. Be Ira \. Jamie 
Pe L.. D i Jol kK. I ) 
! riele \\ am | M old 
1 ( Ful I a S. Re ‘ ‘ 
\ IK. Ha 
PFICEI 
e Le R C.J Ir Comp er: Me LG. H 
~ I DI j Bere by Secreta Lawrence H Leve 
\ Oscar Reubhau Assista eta hi hn B. 4 wndler 
{ \\ e 1). Bra | \ ec! Vera G.S 101 
I J Wa H 
I ‘ B ( I ! ( | IBik¢ Lie ! ( porn 
' pora | ler th i f New Yo State la i », 1947 
( [Bist is been | led by its f ler Ne A. Rockefeller; his 
! J I). | i Lau ce S. Rocke r:; Wintl pp Rocke 
I) tk und ( M A} Rockefeller Pardes 
| ( 1 \ B ct ( ! LV rvanized. o , 
i pl lture and a ! ds in Brazil 
\ 4 ra Bit ) ( ~ 
! pla yurp f [Beet A. Rockefeller 
| i rs to ] { ( 
ol d Lut and | 
{ und se f elihood. of 
| 1 I and b that I ea $ 
( 1 lica l 1G npi \ 
[Bint 1 Tirie road « l 1 State capita 
Lee expe ee, and f ( li f th n partner 
Cal 4 Ol wna ent ind ca re ecountrie 
vl tery] es operat 
IBicC polies levelopi a constructive pattern of joint enterprise applie 
the 1ods 
Determine the economic bottlenecks which are holding back sound develop- 
tis vars % ‘ 1 
2. kestablish under capal le management joint business enterprises Which will 
I Luce ods 1 ser ces needed breaking these bottlenecks 
3. Select enterprises bearing definite relation to one another and adaptable to 
coordination, as investments vielding reasonable return and prospect for capital 
4ppreciatl 
1. Eneourage financial participation in the enterprises by nationals of the 
( ntrvy concerned and by such United States interests as can contribute the best 
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5. Employ local nationals to the greatest practicable extent and train nationals 
for technical and managerial posts 

6. Develop enterprises that will contribute to the improvement of living 
standards and lower production and distribution costs with the ultimate goal of 
lowering prices to consumers 

With these objectives IBEC and its Venezuelan affiliate, VBEC, have de veloped 
several enterprises in Venezuela and Brazil 


VENEZUELA 


In Venezuela IBE¢ principles of economic development and joint enterprise 
have been applied in the organization of e1 to : ! 
Venezuela’s food problems through an affiliate, Venezuela Basic Economy Corp 


Capital for VBEIC enterprises has been s ipplied by IBEC and by participatin 











} } Z 

private individuals and groups 

This joint enterprise has the common aim of assisting it velopment of the 
Venezuelan economy bv Improving agric It ra produet tv and fistril tion, 
with the goal of reducing the cost of food to Venezuelan custom 

VBEC enterprises have sought to aecomplish these goals | api ng advanced 
technology and managerial experience in the areas of farming, fishit dairy 
and food distributio1 
C. A. Distribuidora de Alimentos (CADA 

This company was formed in 1948 with objectives of applying modern methods 
of wholesale and retail distribution and helping to develop the market for \ 
zuelan food product CADA ed « s | I 
and greater emphasis was placed on the development of ret tlet \fter 
developing ¢ \. TODOS and Mini-Max in Maracaibo and Valencia, plans were 
made for a third supermarket in Caracas Construction of this ne ' 
as the focal point of a shopping center, wa tarted 1953 The supermarket 
shoppi gy center \utomercado., ¢ \ wa scheduled for A r 1954 « pe 
C. A. TODOS 

( A. TODOS, the first supermarket Venezue ; nd eit O pioneered 
in building a shopping center ch was opened adizecent to tl permarket 
October 1953 Space in the hop gs center ee ed ‘ top shey a6 
leased to retailers of furniture ewell hardware. dr 
books, shoes, and to an airline a ev and a indrv | rODOS 1 \ 
the center’s soda fountain 

The supermarket, remodeled when the shopping cente t, is ¢ pped 
with latest technical devices for eff t f 1 ha Besid ete line 
of foodstuffs, it carri mall | sel 1 articl Oper 1 sleng ret ne tec} 
niques of rapid turnover and low markup, TODOS w ! 1 with | ring 
the retail food-price level in Mar: ‘ho in ite firat Fah den 8 ee ; 
TODOS is owned 51 percent bv VBEC and 49 percent > NY 
men 
Mini-Mozx, ( { 

Mir i- Max Minimum price iN lm ¢ ality ) \ 0 i 
Valencia, Venezuela’s fourt cit | ‘ TODOS 
merchandise, some 2,000 different iter \I VIax ser al tv p of 


Venezuela 


Indust? a Lactea de ¢ arabobo I VL 1CA 


INLACA, a diarv products company, is a joint enterprise of VBEC, Golder 
State Co., Ltd., of San Francisco, a leading United States dairy organization, and 
a Venezuelan group. 

The company began operations in May 1949 in Valencia in a plant formerly 
owned by a milk producers’ cooperative From an initial daily output of 10,000 
quarts INLACA sales grew by the end of October 1953 to an average 60,000 quarts 
a day marketed in 63 towns and cities and connecting rural routes. More than 
half of INLACA’s production is sold in Caracas and adjoining districts 

INLACA has made extensive plant improvements, including expansion of 
facilities and introduction of equipment to raise milk quality Use of paraffinated 
paper cartons as milk containers was begun in Venezuela by INLACA,. Dairy 
herds in areas from which INLACA draws its supplies have more than doubled 
since INLACA started. The company also has sponsored improved milk-handling 
practices at the farms 
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Empres: e Me ni? 1g la S EMA 
K MA, incorporated in 1948, offers mechanized services ‘ 





tract basis t 

Brazilian farmers Six selt fficient u ts wit i tot e 6 tractor work it 
of bases at Jacarezi: ) Par { nd Bel yuuro, M I s, As and 
Sao Joaquin da Barra in Sao Pau state 

Hac! nit " Omplet Vit! rhe i! TrOps, spare rt ind training prog in 
In Operation and mainte ince of far machiner kMA e ma erv te 
plow, plant, cultivat harvest and terrace to mbat er kM A’s pri i 
activity has been land-cle ing and destumping wit { tor 9 
possible mechanized ag ilture 1 ind formerly t y to 
cultivation. KMA also has been ealled iu toe ite. erect da and build 1 
Interamericana de Financiamento e Investime? N | / ericana 

Interamericana de Financiamento e Investimentos S \ Interamericat 
Finance and Investment Co Was formed tn 1952 to help t ¢ Brazil an capital 
for productive purposes through the underwriting and distribution of securit 
of Brazilian companies Fifty-two per t of the 501 on ecruzeiros (about 
$2,700,000 ecapitall of Interamer wna 1 provided | the ( use Ba 
an affiliate of the Chase National Ba , York and IBEC; the other 48 


percent by 12 Brazilian ba 
Other IBEC interest 


Brazilian companies in which IBEC has minority participation inelud l 
tria Metalurgica Forjaco S. A., formed in May 1951 orjaco opened a drop- 


forging plant in November 1952, in the industrial center of Jaguare, near tl} 
elty of Sio Paulo 

The drop-forging operati Vas a missing link in Sao Paulo’s industrial develop 
ment A bottleneck in forged part most of which had to be ported, kep 
industries from branching into new lines of manufacture So IBE¢ indertook 


marketing and engineering surveys for the ew plant and vided technica 


personnel! 


Forjaco is now eg lipped to design and produce its ow: lic and to produce 
with Brazilian raw materials parts for the automotive, farm machinery, and text 
industries and for equipment and tools used in construction, 1 building. ra 





roads, and mining 

IBEC has a minority interest ir 
(PEAQ), which manufactures and 
operations with a plant at Santos 1 

IBEC also has a minority interest in Thela Comercial S. A., of Sao Paulo 
which imports and distributes insecticides, machinery, agricultural equipment 
and other products 

Another enterprise in which [BEC participates as a minority st | 
Avicultura Comercio e Industria S. A AVISCO), formed in 1951 by some 40 
Sao Paulo farmers to develop a market for eggs and chickens and to supply, under 
proper technical supervision, scientific feed for the poultry industrv 

In June 1951, IBEC undertook to help a group of Brazilian publishers obtain 


f + 


newsprint through the purchase and operation of the Gould Paper Co., of Lyons 


Falls, N. Y. . 
O 


s Quimice lo Brasil S. A 
al fert ers PI AQ began 














